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s  an  avid  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, I  have  supported  pro- 
grams that  conserve  game 
animals  by  paying  my  license  fees 
along  with  everyone  who  enjoys 
hunting    and    fishing.       Together 
we've   helped    fuel    the   dramatic 
^^  comeback  of  a  wide  range  of  ani- 

;    ^fl  1    C^ ""**  J        \        I   mals  by  paying  excise  taxes  on  boat- 

^H  ^^**\'     •    /ZfUaH    ing,  fishing  and  hunting  gear. 

»    \'\~       ^^^^BeS^I    i  ixm         Unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 

,y*    '  ^5r^BP'*\  I   safety net  ^or  non-game  species  and 

these  animals  have  suffered  greatly 
for  the  lack  of  support.  But  there's  an  answer  to  this  imbalance  now  pending  in  the 
U.S.  House  and  Senate. 

The  Conservation  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  1999,  or  CARA,  uses  a  simple  con- 
cept-reinvesting non-renewable  outer  continental  shelf  (OCS)  oil  and  gas  revenues 
into  renewable  resources.  The  legislation  is  divided  into  three  titles.  Title  I  provides 
coastal  impact  assistance  to  the  thirty  coastal  states  and  Title  II  funds  land  and  water 
conservation,  parks  and  recreation  areas  in  all  fifty  states. 

Title  III  of  CARA  provides  support  to  all  fifty  states  for  the  wildlife  conservation 
initiative  sometimes  called  the  Teaming  With  Wildlife  (TWW)  program,  and  con- 
centrates on  programs  to  prevent  species  from  becoming  endangered  or  threatened. 
The  bill  doesn't  involve  user  fees  or  taxes  and  it  isn't  a  regulatory  bill.  It's  a  per- 
manent source  of  funding  that  allows  us  to  manage  wildlife  in  a  more  effective  and 
affordable  way.  Instead  of  spending  more  money  to  deal  with  the  problem  when  it 
becomes  a  crisis,  government  will  be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  wildlife  manage- 
ment of  non-game  species  in  a  well-funded,  proactive  way.  Title  III  of  CARA  will 
also  support  national  conservation  and  wildlife  education  programs,  and  again, 
without  creating  any  new  taxes. 

Right  now,  100  percent  of  all  OCS  revenues  goes  to  the  nation's  treasury.  Under 
CARA,  50  percent  of  these  revenues  would  be  distributed  in  the  following  way:  40 
percent  to  the  federal  treasury,  27  percent  to  coastal  impact  assistance  to  the  30 
coastal  states,  23  percent  to  land-based  conservation  and  recreation  programs  in  all 
50  states,  and  10  percent  to  wildlife  conservation  and  recreation  programs  in  all  50 
states. 

Thousands  of  conservation  groups,  businesses  and  other  organizations  are 
behind  this  bill  and  bi-partisan  support  is  growing  in  Congress  every  day.  There  are 
now  more  than  100  co-sponsors  on  the  House  side,  the  National  Governors' 
Association  has  endorsed  the  concept  and  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  supports  CARA. 

I  recently  testified  before  the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Resources  on  behalf  of 
CARA.  I  talked  about  the  importance  of  Title  III  and  the  good  work  being  done  by 
our  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  This  legislation  would  go  far 
to  help  our  people  do  an  even  better  job  of  conserving  wildlife  here  in  Louisiana  for 
generations  to  come. 

This  legislation  could  mean  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  for  our 
state,  with  millions  dedicated  specifically  to  wildlife  conservation  here. 

Our  entire  Louisiana  delegation  in  Washington  has  signed  on  as  co-sponsors  of 
the  bill  and  are  working  hard  to  get  it  passed,  with  Senator  Mary  Landrieu  and 
Congressmen  Billy  Tauzin  and  Chris  John  leading  the  charge.  I  encourage  you  to  let 
them  know  you're  behind  them. 

Some  people  are  calling  the  Conservation  and  Reinvestment  Act  of  1999  the  most 
important  conservation  legislation  this  century.  I  believe  they  may  be  right. 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  or  go  to  the  www.teaming.com  website. 
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lligators  have  been  commercially 
i,  hunted  in  Louisiana  for  almost  two 
-Z.  JL  centuries.  During  this  period,  mar- 
ketable use  of  Alligator  mississippiensis  has 
evolved  from  unrestrained  over-exploitation 
to  a  system  of  sustainable  management. 
Today's  wild  harvest  is  a  fundamental  com- 
ponent of  a  successful  management  system 
that  has  secured  the  long  time  survival  of  this 
ancient  reptile.  Last  September,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  complexities  of  the  modern  har- 
vest by  Gene  Joanen,  one  of  Louisiana's 
many  alligator  hunters. 

I  met  Joanen  well  before  dawn  at  our 
agreed  rendezvous  in  Covington,  Louisiana. 
Joanen  was  accompanied  by  licensed  sport 
hunter  Bernie  Zeitmann,  who  made  the  trip 
from  Irvine,  California  to  hunt  alligators. 
Joanen,  a  big  man  dressed  in  knee  length  rub- 


ber boots,  was  anxious  to  get  started.  We 
drove  east  on  Interstate  10  and  reached  the 
Pearl  River  in  St.  Tammany  Parish  just  as  the 
sun  was  rising.  Here  I  was  introduced  to 
Gene's  trusted  right  hand  man  and  licensed 
helper,  Francis  Montichek. 

As  we  loaded  the  wells  of  the  two  boats,  I 
asked  Gene  about  the  day's  prospects. 
"Hurricane  Earl  put  a  damper  on  things,"  he 
explained.  "It  gave  us  high  water  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  with  tidal  conditions  about 
two  feet  above  normal.  Then  Tropical  Storm 
Frances  came  and  gave  us  a  four  foot  tide  and 
we  lost  four  days.  I'm  about  half  way  fin- 
ished with  this  year's  harvest.  I  only  need 
another  49  alligators." 

Conditions  were  certainly  less  than  perfect. 
The  recent  deluge  had  shifted  alligators  from 
their   favored   hideouts,   distributing   them 
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icross  the  marsh  and  making  them  more  dif- 
ficult to  locate.  Floodwater  had  also  caused 
:he  death  of  many  other  marsh  inhabitants, 
providing  our  quarry  with  a  ready  food 
source.  "They've  got  full  bellies  today"  said 
aene,  "I  don't  know  if  they'll  bite." 
However,  this  was  only  a  momentary  lapse 
n  the  man's  perpetual  display  of  optimism. 
'Let's  go  catch  some  gators,"  he  added,  as  if 
:o  correct  himself,  and  with  that  he  cranked 
ap  the  skiff's  outboard  motor.  As  the  hazy 
Ttorning  sun  continued  its  sluggish  ascent  in 
:he  east,  we  ventured  out  into  the  swampy 
fastness  of  the  Pearl  River. 

Gene  Joanen's  credentials  as  an  alligator 
nunter  speak  for  themselves.  He  has  been 
:hasing  gators  since  the  age  of  14  and  has 
larvested  more  than  2,000  of  the  beasts  since 
1979.  "To  hunt  a  gator,  you  have  to  think  like 


a  gator,"  mused  Gene  as  he  skillfully  maneu- 
vered the  skiff  around  yet  another  tight  bend. 
"An  alligator  fears  nothing.  I  fear  nothing." 
He's  right.  After  numerous  adventures  with 
water  moccasins,  brown  recluse  spiders  and 
other  encounters  that  would  cause  even  the 
biggest  men  to  reconsider  their  calling,  he 
remains  undeterred.  We  navigated  our  way 
across  the  marsh  and  began  the  long  process 
of  checking  each  of  the  40  or  so  lines  Joanen 
had  carefully  set  and  checked  every  day  since 
the  start  of  the  season.  Along  the  way,  Joanen 
filled  me  in  on  some  of  the  finer  points  of  alli- 
gator hunting  in  Louisiana. 

The  modern  hunt  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
unregulated  days  of  old.  Prior  to  the  current 
management  system,  alligators  were  killed  in 
such  huge  numbers  that  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF) 
closed  the  season  in  1963  and  banned  all  trap- 
ping. 

Using  the  80,000-acre  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Cameron  Parish  to  gather  data,  the 
Department,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate landowners,  began  an  in-depth  study  of 
alligator  behavior  and  biology.  The  result  was 
a  management  plan  based  on  scientific 
research,  that  introduced  a  complex  system  of 
surveys,  applications,  licenses,  tags  and  an 
experimental  harvest.  Alligator  populations 
quickly  recovered  and,  by  1972,  limited  hunt- 
ing seasons  were  opened  in  a  few  southern 
parishes.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973,  which  included  the  American  alligator 
under  its  protection,  ended  plans  for  the  1974 
season.  However,  following  successful  nego- 
tiations with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  hunting  resumed  in  three  coastal 
parishes  in  1975.  The  hunting  area  was  grad- 
ually expanded  until  a  statewide  season  was 
established  in  1981. 

Alligator  hunting  is  closely  monitored.  A 
$25  resident  alligator  hunting  license  is 
required  to  hunt  on  private  wetlands  or  as  a 
licensed  trapper  for  large  land  companies. 
Non-resident  sport  hunters  are  required  to 
pay  a  $150  license  fee  and  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  resident  licensed  hunter.  Every  alli- 
gator harvested  must  be  tagged  immediately 
upon  taking.  The  number  of  tags  issued  is 
based  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  alligator 
habitat  provided  by  the  hunting  ground. 

The  nuisance  hunter  system  was  integrat- 
ed into  the  alligator  harvest  program  during 
the  1979  and  1980  seasons  in  an  attempt  to 
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regulate  the  removal  of  problem  alligators 
occurring  in  areas  that  could  not  be  hunted 
under  the  tag  allotment  system.  The  same 
basic  regulations  governing  commercial 
hunters  are  applied  to  nuisance  hunters,  such 
as  license  requirements,  methods  of  take  and 
sale  of  skins,  meat  and  parts.  Tags  are  allo- 
cated by  LDWF  personnel  on  a  complaint 
basis. 

There  are  almost  one  million  wild  alliga- 
tors in  Louisiana.  Each  year  25-30,000  are 
harvested  by  approximately  2,000  licensed 
wild  and  nuisance  alligator  hunters.  A  regu- 
lated annual  alligator  harvest  and  the  sale  of 
skins,  meat  and  parts  provides  an  economic 
incentive  for  preservation,  benefiting  not  just 
alligators  but  all  wetland  wildlife. 

In  addition  to  regulating  the  wild  harvest, 
LDWF  developed  an  egg  farming  program  to 
help  meet  current  demand  for  alligator  prod- 
ucts while  averting  the  high  natural  mortali- 
ty of  alligator  eggs  and  young  alligators. 
Since  1986  the  Department  has  allowed  alli- 
gator farmers  to  collect  eggs  from  private 
wetlands  where  sufficient  numbers  of  nests 
exists.  Nests  are  counted  in  surveys  prior  to 
the  collection.  As  a  result,  the  numbers  of 
farm  raised  alligators  has  increased  signifi- 
cantly along  with  the  number  of  farmed 
skins  brought  to  market.  Egg  collection  is 
scientifically  monitored  and  quotas  and  per- 
mits are  issued  according  to  the  numbers  of 
nests  and  eggs  available  for  removal.  After 
one  or  two  years  of  growth,  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  return  a  calculated  number  of  live 


juvenile  alligators  back  to  the  marsh.  The 
number  of  alligators  returned  is  based  on  esti- 
mated survival  rates  of  wild  alligators. 

Most  alligators  are  caught  by  using  a  bait- 
ed hook  and  line  —  although  free  swimming 
alligators  can  be  shot.  Joanen  carefully  baits 
his  #  12  hooks  with  commercially  purchased 
chicken  or  beef  spleen.  Baited  hooks  are  sus- 
pended from  bamboo  poles  by  600-pound  test 
line,  18  inches  above  water,  out  of  reach  of 
everything  but  an  alligator.  Lines  are  ant- 
proofed  by  securing  them  underwater.  It's 
hard  to  believe  these  fearsome  reptilian  carni- 
vores could  be  so  finicky  but  Gene  insists  that 
alligators  will  not  touch  a  bait  crawling  with 
ants.  Lines  must  be  triggered  by  a  split  in  the 
pole  or  by  Gene's  favored  method  of  using  a 
clothespin.  Lines  must  also  be  correctly 
secured  to  stakes  using  a  clove  hitch  or  half 
hitch  knot.  Gene  sets  most  of  his  baits  in 
areas  where  alligators  congregate  in  search  of 
food  —  areas  where  the  marsh  drains  into  the 
river. 

Joanen  has  been  hunting  this  property  for 
years  and  his  knowledge  of  it  is  impressive. 
He  knew  the  exact  location  of  each  of  his  lines 
and  steered  his  skiff  toward  them  long  before 
they  came  into  view.  Gene's  lines  were  scat- 
tered across  the  marsh  and  we  covered  con- 
siderable distances  between  each  one. 

An  hour  after  leaving  the  launch,  Gene's 
apprehensions  about  the  poor  conditions 
appeared  to  be  well-founded.  Four  lines  had 
been  checked  with  one  "knockdown"  and  the 
remainder  untouched  with  baits  still  hanging. 
I  was  enjoying  the  natural  splendor 
of  Louisiana's  wetlands  and  watched 
as  a  red-winged  blackbird  flapped 
into  the  sky  when  the  cry  went  out 
that  a  gator  had  been  caught.  Gene 
fired  up  the  outboard  and  in  seconds 
we  were  on  the  scene.  Francis  was 
standing  on  the  bow  of  his  skiff  and 
pulling  on  a  taut  line.  The  alligator 
was  a  big  one  and  had  run  into  a 
dense  clump  of  wax  myrtles. 
Although  Gene  prides  himself  on  his 
highly  successful  baiting  techniques, 
it  is  Francis  who  possesses  the  ability 
to  disentangle  even  the  most  uncoop- 
erative gator.  I  could  tell  this  wasn't 
going  to  be  easy.  How  Francis  was 
supposed  to  extricate  an  eight-foot 
plus  alligator  from  the  tangled  vege- 
tation was  hard  for  the  uninitiated  to 
imagine.   The  job  at  hand  was  made 
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even  more  difficult  by  the  presence  of  a  water 
moccasin  skulking  menacingly  in  the  bushes. 

Francis  began  a  series  of  tugs.  After  sever- 
al minutes  the  alligator  began  to  emerge  from 
the  undergrowth  nose  first,  hissing  furiously. 
A  few  more  tugs  and  the  animal  was  within 
shooting  range.  The  reptile  was  neatly  dis- 
patched with  one  carefully  placed  shot  from 
a  .22  rifle.  Taking  the  animal  by  the  tail, 
Joanen's  helper  began  to  drag  it  over  the  side 
of  his  skiff.  Within  minutes  the  gator  was 
lying  flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Without 
taking  any  time  to  rest,  Francis  made  an  inci- 
sion in  the  tail  and  carefully  inserted  the  tag. 
One  down,  only  48  to  go. 

We  caught  our  second  alligator  about  an 
hour  later  and  by  11  a.m.  Gene  and  Francis 
had  five  in  the  bag,  which  was  two  better 
than  the  day  before  and  three  better  than  the 
day  before  that.  A  nine-footer  was  bagged  by 
sport  hunter  Bernie  just  after  lunch.  With  all 
the  lines  checked  and  baits  in  place  for  the 
next  day's  hunt,  we  were  homeward  bound. 

Back  on  dry  land  we  loaded  the  critters 
into  Gene's  truck  and  headed  to  Pearl  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  to  have  our  catch 
officially  recorded.  The  sex  and  head-to-tail 
length  of  each  alligator  was  documented  by 
refuge  staff.  Once  the  paperwork  was  com- 
pleted, the  gators  were  promptly  taken  to  a 
Louisiana  Department  of  Health  approved 
cleaning  facility  to  be  iced  down  and 
processed.  I  watched  as  our  catch  was 
skinned  and  the  meat  cut  into  manageable 
portions,  wrapped  and  frozen. 

The  wild  alligator  harvest  program  ranks 
among  Louisiana's  most  important  conserva- 
tion achievements.  Populations  have  reached 
levels  similar  to  those  that  existed  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  alligators  are  benefiting 
from  a  conservation  program  that  has  pro- 
vided a  model  for  research  and  management 
worldwide.  Managed  as  a  commercial, 
renewable  resource,  Louisiana's  symbol  of 
wetland  wilderness  will  continue  to  flourish. 
Modern  hunters  such  as  Gene  Joanen  and 
future  generations  will  harvest  alligators  in 
Louisiana  as  long  as  demand  exists.  With  the 
current  management  system  in  place,  fear  of 
extinction  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.     %* 


Andrew  Vaughan  is  the  LDWF  Webmaster  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  LCM. 


Wl  vwn 


Francis  Monitchek  careful  inserts  a  Department  issued  tag  into 
the  last  15  centimeters  of  the  alligator's  tail. 


Pearl  River  Wildlife  Management  Area  staff  measure  and  document 
the  sex  and  head-to-tail  length  of  each  harvested  alligator. 
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AMERICAN 


American  alligators  (Alligator  rnississippi- 
ensis)  are  known  throughout  their 
range  as  alligators,  gators  and  by  the 
Cajun  French  term  cocodrie.  They  are  found  in 
swamps  and  rivers  throughout  Louisiana,  but 
populations  are  most  concentrated  in  the 
state's  coastal  marshes.  The  species'  current 
range  includes  all  of  the  gulf  states,  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  However 
the  original  ranged  was  reported  to  have 
extended  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey. 

Male  alligators  can  attain  a  length  of  14  feet 
and  females  grow  up  to  nine  feet.  Average 
lengths  for  10  year-old  males  and  females  are 
almost  8.5  feet  and  seven  feet,  respectively. 
An  8.5  foot  male  weighs  about  165  pounds.  A 
broad,  rounded  snout  distinguishes  the 
American  alligator  from  other  species  of  croc- 
odilians.  Adults  are  generally  grayish  black  in 
color,  but  light  yellowish  markings  present  in 
juveniles  may  persist  into  adulthood. 

Alligators  are  carnivores.  Young  alligators 
subsist  primarily  on  insects  and  crustaceans. 
The  diets  of  larger  alligators,  those  over  five 
feet  in  length,  include  almost  every  type  of 
animal  found  in  their  environment.  No 
apparent  preference  is  shown  for  one  food 
source  or  another,  but  muskrat,  nutria,  rab- 
bits, ducks  and  rails  are  common  prey  because 
of  large  populations  in  gator-inhabited  areas. 
Food  is  swallowed  whole,  so  alligators  rely  on 
powerful  digestive  juices  to  digest  their  prey. 

Dens  up  to  60  feet  long  are  home  to  the  alli- 
gator for  most  of  the  winter  but  they  do  not 
hibernate  like  other  species  such  as  bears. 
Although  they  may  come  out  to  sun  them- 


selves on  exceptionally  warm  days,  they  take 
in  little  food  from  October  to  March. 

Courtship  and  breeding  always  take  place 
in  open  water.  Alligators  are  generally  sex- 
ually mature  when  they  have  attained  six 
feet  in  length  and  mate  primarily  during  the 
month  of  May.  Alligators  usually  begin 
breeding  in  May  and  females  finish  laying 
eggs  in  July.  Females  pick  a  spot  along  a 
stream  bank  or  shallow  water  marsh  to  build 
conical  nests  which  are  about  three  feet  high 
and  five  to  seven  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

Clutches  usually  contain  about  40  eggs, 
but  may  range  in  size  from  20  to  75  eggs. 
Incubation  lasts  approximately  nine  weeks. 
When  juveniles  hatch,  sometime  in  August 
or  September,  they  are  about  eight  to  nine 
inches  long  and  are  largely  dependent  upon 
their  mothers  for  protection.  Both  male  and 
female  juveniles  grow  about  one  foot  a  year 
under  normal  conditions  until  they  exceed 
three  feet  in  length,  when  males  begin  to  out- 
grow females  in  weight  and  length. 

Successful  management  programs  have 
returned  alligators,  once  a  threatened 
species,  to  healthy  population  levels  in  many 
areas  around  the  state.  With  their  return,  a 
growing  interest  has  evolved  in  commercial 
marketing  of  alligator  skin  and  meat  for 
human  consumption.  Alligator  skin,  among 
the  most  durable  natural  materials,  is  used 
for  high-quality  shoes,  wallets,  luggage,  belts 
and  bags. 

Meat  from  alligators  has  a  very  mild  fla- 
vor and  is  readily  adapted  to  recipes  for  veal, 
chicken  and  most  seafood. 
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You'd  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find  two  Louisiana  hunters  more  dedicated  to  the  sport 
than  Michael  Faciane  and  Everett  Johnson.  Since  early  childhood,  they've  shared  a  pas- 
sion for  big  and  small  game  hunting  as  well  as  fishing,  but  have  personalities  as  different 
as  a  semi-automatic  rifle  and  a  black  powder  muzzleloader.  The  tie  that  binds  the  pair,  howev- 
er, is  the  fact  that  both  refuse  to  let  physical  disabilities  interfere  with  their  success.  These  are 
their  stories. 


STORY  & 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY  DON  DUBUC 


THE  TALK  OF  TURKEY  CREEK 

Turkey  Creek,  Louisiana  is  a  small,  quiet  town  in  the  south  central  portion  of  the  state,  but  not 
without  its  very  own  local  hunting  legend.  In  fact,  there  are  not  many  residents  who  haven't 
heard  of  Everett  Johnson.  At  the  invitation  of  a  mutual  friend,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
Everett. 

As  we  walked  to  the  back  of  his  small,  frame  house  out  came  a  longhaired,  barefoot,  bearded 
guy  dressed  in  camouflage.  When  you  meet  him  for  the  first  time,  the  thing  that  tells  you  the 
most  about  Everett's  personality  is  his  eyes.  It's  the  same  look  you  see  in  the  eyes  of  all  natural- 
born  hunters.  It's  that  kind  of  cagey,  careful  stare  you  see  in  the  eyes  of  a  wolf  or  a  cougar. 

Everett  is  a  quiet,  reserved  fellow  who  doesn't  waste  many  words.  He  answers  politely,  only 
when  spoken  to,  with  yes-sirs  and  no-sirs.  But  when  he  talks  about  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes, 
his  voice  gets  a  little  higher  and  more  excited.  It's  the  voice  he  uses  when  he  talks  about  craft- 
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ing  custom-made  knives  from  discarded 
sawmill  blades,  deer  antlers  and  bois-d'arc 
wood.  Or  driving  his  four-wheeler  through 
the  woods  to  the  Lonesome  Pine  Hunting 
Club.  Or  when  he  speaks  of  the  limits  of  squir- 
rels he  bags  with  his  20-gauge  shotgun  and 
the  bucks  he's  taken  over  the  years  perched 
atop  his  stand  with  his  bow  and  arrow  or  his 
well-worn  .308  rifle.  Everett  gets  especially 
excited  when  he  retells  his  10-point  buck  story 
—  the  one  he'd  just  taken  with  his  muzzle- 
loader  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier. 
There's  no  doubt  a  passion  for 
hunting  drives  Everett 
Johnson. 

Grade  Johnson,  his  moth- 
er, stepped  out  onto  the  porch 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  end  of 
his  10-point  story  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  where  Everett  gets 
his  eyes.  Except  Grade's  eyes 
tell  a  different  story  of  years 
of  stress  and  strain,  but  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  satisfaction. 
And  almost  in  tears,  she  told 
of  how  proud  she  was  of 
Everett's  10-point  deer. 

"When  he  was  just  a  little 
thing  he  looked  up  at  a  big- 
racked  deer  mounted  on  the 
wall  and  said  'Momma,  I'm 
gonna  get  me  one  of  those  one 
day,'  and  I  almost  cried  know- 
ing that  it  would  never  hap- 
pen," she  said. 

Everett  is  the  victim  of  a  congenital  birth 
defect  that  resulted  in  a  major  disability  —  no 
arms.  Knowing  this  fact  makes  you  under- 
stand how  the  story  of  a  successful  hunt  that 
may  seem  insignificant  to  most  people,  make 
a  mother  so  proud  she  could  cry. 

On  his  18th  birthday,  Everett  gave  up  his 
artificial  limbs.  He  trained  himself  to  drive 
the  four  wheeler,  climb  trees  with  his  deer 
stand,  shoot  a  rifle,  shotgun,  muzzleloader 
and  bow  from  a  sitting  position  or  lying  flat 
on  his  back — using  only  his  bare  toes,  even  on 
freezing  cold  days.  Without  any  help,  he  also 
carried  deer  onto  his  vehicle  and  out  of  the 
woods.  By  the  way,  he  also  drills,  grinds, 
sharpens  and  polishes  those  custom  knives 
with  his  bare  toes.  Faced  with  seemingly 
insurmountable  odds  and  no  use  for  self-pity, 
Everett  Johnson  is  a  living  testimony  to  the  old 
axiom,  "Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way." 


PEARL  RIVER  "BANDIT" 

At  25  years  old,  Michael  Faciane  gave  a 
friend  a  ride  home.  When  returning  home, 
just  a  half-mile  or  so  from  his  Pearl  River  res- 
idence, another  vehicle  forced  him  from  the 
road  —  causing  his  truck  to  flip.  His  left  arm 
was  shattered  and  two  weeks  later  was  ampu- 
tated. 

"For  months  I  went  through  a  lot  of  physical 
pain  and  mental  depression.  My  biggest  con- 
cern was  how  I  was  going  to 
hunt,"  Michael  said. 

Faciane  tried  to  focus  on 
the  things  he  loved  to  do 
with  his  dad,  fishing  and 
hunting.  But  he  soon  dis- 
covered there  were  trial 
and  error  adjustments  he 
would  first  have  to  make. 

"I  made  a  homemade  rod 
holder  to  fish  with  and 
tried  a  crossbow,  which  the 
state  allows  physically 
impaired  and  older 
hunters  to  use,  but  it  was 
heavy  and  noisy.  My  wife 
discovered  an  organization 
called  The  Physically 
Challenged  Bow  Hunter 
Association  and  I  became  a 
member.  They  offer  coun- 
seling to  hunters  with  a 
wide  range  of  disabilities 
and  help  find  outfitters  that 
offer  special  handicapped  hunting  trips,"  he 
said. 

Michael  wasn't  satisfied  using  the  cross- 
bow. Since  he  had  set  his  sights  on  three 
dimensional  competition  shooting,  he  some- 
how had  to  get  back  to  using  a  compound 
bow.  That's  when  he  developed  and  perfect- 
ed his  "teeth-shooting"  method. 

This  new  method  involves  nocking  the 
arrow,  grasping  the  bow  with  his  right  arm, 
biting  down  on  a  loop  attached  to  the  bow 
string  and  pushing  the  bow  forward,  thus 
cocking  the  arrow  for  release.  His  line  of  sight 
is  just  to  the  side  of  the  string,  upon  which  he 
rests  his  nose  to  view  the  target  through  his 
peepsight.  When  zeroed  in,  he  releases  the 
loop  with  his  teeth  and  the  arrow  is  propelled 
at  the  target.  Although  it  sounds  simple,  in 
addition  to  an  awful  lot  of  practice,  there  was 
a  major  problem  to  overcome. 


"Over  800  Louisiana 
residents  are  permitted 
through  the  Physically 

Challenged  Hunter 

program, "  said  David 

Moreland,  State  Deer 

Study  Leader.   "These 

hunters  participate  in 

the  special  deer  hunts 

on  private  and  public 

lands  and  have  access 

to  handicapped  ATV 

trails  on  wildlife 

management 

areas. " 
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"Changing  from  my  natural  left  hand 
shooting  to  my  right  meant  I  had  to  change 
the  eye  to  sight  with.  Going  from  your  mas- 
ter eye  to  the  other  is  not  an  easy  adjustment 
to  make,"  Michael  said  while  drawing  his 
bow  on  an  imaginary  deer. 

Has  he  made  it  work?  Faciane  is  a  member 
of  the  Dixie  Ranch  Wildlife  Management  Club 
in  Lacombe.  Fellow  members  affectionately 
nicknamed  him  "Bandit"  after  the  notorious 
slot  machine.  He  has  bagged  his  share  of 
white-tails  as  well  as  a  Dahl  ram.  On  the  3-D 
shooting  trail,  Michael  has  captured  numer- 
ous local  and  statewide  awards.  His  first 
place  in  the  state  Men's  Limited  Division  of 
the  American  Shooting  Association  is  a  testa- 
ment to  his  skill.  This  year  he  qualified  to 
compete  in  the  upcoming  Professional  World 
Bowshooting  Championship  in  Atlanta. 

Michael  does  not  believe  in  nor  want  any 
special  considerations.  He  competes  against 
the  best  shooters  and  scurries  up  a  deer  stand 
like  any  other  hunter.  He  does  not  expect  nor 
need  help  getting  himself  and  his  equipment 
to  and  from  his  stand.  Chuck  Mitchell  is  the 
manager  of  The  Silos  Hunting  Lodge  and 
over  the  years  has  seen  a  lot  of  hunters.  But 
the  one-armed  hunter  from  Pearl  River 
impressed  him  more  than  any  other. 

"'Amazing'  is  the  word  that  comes  to  mind 
after  watching  Michael.  A  lot  of  people  would 
have  quit,  but  he  never  even  considered  it. 
He's  figured  out  a  way  to  hunt  like  he  always 
did.  He's  a  dedicated  hunter  and  we  need 
more  like  him,"  Mitchell  said. 

Any  competitive  shooter  on  the  tourna- 
ment circuit  knows  sponsorships  are  crucial. 
Faciane  has  earned  a  spot  on  the  pro  staff 
teams  of  companies  like  Darton  and  Easton. 
Michael  is  anything  but  shy  and,  when  not 
shooting  or  hunting,  he's  willing  to  talk  to 
anybody  about  anything  to  do  with  those 
sports.  His  goals  include  winning  the  nation- 
al championship,  bagging  a  world  record 
Pope  &  Young  deer  and  landing  a  career  in 
the  hunting  industry. 

"I'm  not  sure  if  it  will  be  in  public  relations, 
working  shows,  shooting  pro  in  3-D,  teaching 
or  motivational  speaking  ...  I  love  it  all,"  he 
said. 

Perhaps  unknowingly,  through  his  deter- 
mination to  be  the  best,  Michael  has  already 
achieved  the  most  important  goal  of  all  — 
serving  as  a  role  model  and  inspiration  for 
anyone  who  won't  let  physical  disabilities  get 
in  the  way  of  his  dreams.  % 
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Louisiana  residents  who  are  blind,  paraplegic  or  mul- 
tiple or  single  amputee  shall,  upon  identification  and 
proof  of  disability  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  be 
issued  sports  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  'without  the 
payment  of  any  fees  thereof.  A  resident  who  is  total 
and  permanently  disabled  and  receiving  disability 
benefits  from  the  federal  social  security  system  may 
purchase  a  basic  recreational  fishing  license  for  a  fee  of 
$2.50  and  a  saltwater  license  for  a  fee  of  $2.50.  This 
license  can  be  purchased  only  through  the 
Department  office  in  Baton  Rouge. 
The  1999  session  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature 
approved  several  new  rules  concerning  fees  for  certain 
fishing  licenses  that  became  effective  August  15, 
1999.  One  applies  to  mobility-impaired  persons 
allowing  them  to  use  one  recreational  hoop  net  and 
one  recreational  slat  trap. 


Everett  Johnson  grinds 
custom  made  knives 
from  discarded  sawmill 
blades,  deer  antlers 
and  boi-d'arc  wood. 


Don  Dulnic  writes  outdoor  columns  for  the  Slidell 
Daily  Sentry  and  the  St.  Tammany  Neivs  Banner. 
He  also  hosts  "Outdoors  with  Don  Dubuc  Radio 
Network"  on  Saturday  mornings  and  WWL's 
Thursday  Night  Outdoor  Shozv. 


Johnson  trained 
himself  to  shoot  a  rifle, 
shotgun,  muzzleloader 
and  bow  as  well  as 
how  to  drive  a 
fourwheeler  and  climb 
trees  with  his  deer 
stands. 
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I  question  the  sanity  of  anyone  who  enjoys 
spending  a  frosty  dawn  crouched  in  a  box 
on  a  windswept  marsh,  waiting  for  a  duck 
to  fly  overhead.  Instead,  give  me  a  cold, 
gloomy  day  of  creeping  through  titi  bushes  in 
a  sphagnum  bog,  shoving  my  hands  under 
soggy  logs  to  reveal  a  prize  that  has  absolute- 
ly no  monetary  or  culinary  value.  It  was  just 
such  a  day  last  December  that  Steve  Karsen, 
a  herpetologist  working  for  The  Nature 
Conservancy,  led  me  to  a  spot  where  he  had 
rediscovered  the  mud  salamander,  an  animal 
that  hadn't  been  seen  in  Louisiana  for  over  30 
years.  After  several  hours  of  rolling  back  old 
pine  logs  we  found  three  of  the  pink  and 
black  beasts,  all  in  an  area  the  size  of  a  base- 
ball diamond.  Our  reward  was  not  scrump- 
tious roast  waterfowl  for  dinner,  but  merely  a 
pat  on  the  back. 

Mudpuppies,  efts,  sirens,  waterdogs, 
newts,  hellbenders,  spring  lizards  and 
ground  puppets  —  all  salamanders. 
Louisiana  is  home  to  23  species  of  salaman- 
ders, many  of  which  are  brightly  colored, 
although  others  bear  a  gloomy,  mutant-like 
appearance.  They  come  in  all  forms,  from  the 
matchstick-sized  dwarf  salamander  to  the 
three-foot  long  "ditch  eels"  or  amphiumas. 

So  what  is  a  salamander?  Salamanders  are 
rarely  seen  amphibians  that  live  statewide  in 
our  forests,  swamps  and  freshwater  marshes. 
Most  are  lizard-like  in  appearance,  but  lack 
scales.  Their  skin  is  moist  to  slimy,  and  must 
remain  so,  preventing  salamanders  from 
moving  out  from  burrows  and  rotten  logs 
except  during  rains. 

GOOD  ACTORS 

Because  they  spend  so  much  time  in  bur- 
rows, it  may  seem  odd  that  some  salaman- 
ders are  brilliantly  colored.  On  their  rare  for- 
ays into  the  open,  salamanders  present  them- 
selves as  food  for  birds,  snakes  and  shrews. 

To  survive  they  must  be  either  poisonous 
to  eat  or  look  like  something  poisonous. 
Some  species  of  newts  produce  tetrodotoxin 
in  their  skin,  which  is  one  of  the  deadliest 
toxins  discovered  in  nature.  Skin  secretions 
from  one  newt  can  kill  25,000  mice.  The  nor- 
mally green,  and  aquatic,  eastern  newt  turns 
bright  red  during  its  land  stage.  This  warns 
would-be  predators  that  it  is  poisonous  to 
eat.  Taking  advantage  of  dangerous  newt 
color,  the  red  salamander  mimics  the  red  land 
stage  of  the  eastern  newt,  and   predators 


avoid  them  even  though  they  are  not  toxic. 
This  mimicry  may  seem  coincidental,  but  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  newts  don't  have 
a  red  land  stage,  red  salamanders  aren't  red 
either! 

HUNGRY 

Crawfishermen  are  familiar  with  the 
rather  unattractive  amphiumas  or  "ditch 
eels"  that  commonly  turn  up  in  crawfish 
traps.  Despite  their  evil  countenance,  amphi- 
umas are  harmless,  and  are  slimy  enough 
that  grasping  one  is  nearly  impossible. 
Fortunately  for  the  crawfish  industry,  sala- 
manders have  very  low  metabolisms,  and  a 
few  crawfish  go  a  long  way  —  amphiumas 
can  live  without  food  for  over  two  years. 

LOOK  MA,  NO  LUNGS 

Some  Louisiana  salamanders  possess 
lungs,  others  have  gills  and  lungs,  but  some 
have  neither!  To  get  oxygen  to  vital  organs, 
lungless  salamanders  rely  on  two  methods: 
they  continually  pump  air  into  their  mouths 
by  fluttering  their  throats,  and  they  possess  a 
vascular,  damp  skin  into  which  oxygen  dif- 
fuses. As  soon  as  the  skin  begins  to  dry,  it 
loses  its  permeability,  and  the  salamander  is 
doomed  to  suffocation.  Unfortunately  for 
salamanders,  oxygen  can  only  diffuse  so  far, 
which  is  why  lungless  salamanders  are  never 
more  than  dime-sized  in  diameter. 


Opposite  page:  The 
top  photo  is  a  red 
salamander  and  the 
bottom  photo  is  a 
marbled  salamander. 


The  three-lined 
salamander  lacks 
lungs  and  gills.  It  must 
remain  in  damp  or  wet 
areas  to  keep  its 
oxygen-permeable  skin 
moist. 
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The  bright  spots  on 

this  young 

spotted  salamander 

tell  predators  to  stay 

away  but  it's  all  bluff — 

this  salamander  is  not 

poisonous. 


FASTEST  TONGUE  IN  THE  WOODS 

Watching  salamanders,  which  tend  to  move 
at  a  snail's  pace,  can  cure  the  most  chronic 
insomniac.  However,  when  it  comes  to  feed- 
ing, many  salamanders  are  quick-draw 
artists,  snagging  termites  and  tiny  spiders 
with  a  projectile  tongue  within  a  tenth  of  a 
second. 

GETTING  ALONG 

Most  of  our  salamanders  pass  through  an 
aquatic  larval  stage.  Waterdogs  sold  as  bait 
are  an  example.  Larval  salamanders  are 
voracious  feeders,  eating  anything  narrower 
than  their  head,  including  siblings.  Posing  as 
a  predator  to  themselves  and  other  salaman- 
der species,  it  is  a  wonder  that  a  half  dozen 
species  may  coexist  in  one  pond. 
Coexistence  is  facilitated  by  a  few  natural 
history  tricks  that  allow  the  larvae  to  main- 
tain their  own  niche,  or  elbow  room,  in  the 
pond.  For  example,  the  marbled  salamander 
has  adopted  a  unique  egg-laying  procedure 
to  headstart  its  young  so  that  they  will  be 
larger  than  the  larvae  of  other  species. 
Rather  than  wait  until  gum  ponds  fill  in  the 
winter,  as  do  many  salamanders,  the  marbled 
salamander  lays  its  eggs  under  leaves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  bed,  where  the  female 
guards  them  until  the  fall  rains  come.  Once 
the  pond  begins  to  fill,  the  eggs  hatch  and 


tiny  larvae  wriggle  to  the  newly  formed  pud- 
dles. Weeks  later,  when  other  salamanders 
come  to  the  pond  to  breed,  the  marbled  sala- 
mander larvae  are  already  too  big  to  be  eaten 
by  other  species. 

RARE  BEAST 

Louisiana's  rarest  salamander,  the  four- 
toed  salamander,  has  kept  herpetologists  in  a 
state  of  confusion  since  it  was  first  found  at 
Indian  Mound  in  the  1920s.  Despite  good 
locality  information,  and  many  man-hours 
afield,  the  four-toed  salamander  has  never 
been  found  at  the  same  spot  twice,  nor  under 
the  same  conditions:  Francis  Rose  found  one 
crawling  near  a  pond  at  Talisheek  on  a  winter 
day  in  1966;  Jeremy,  a  student  of  Frank 
Marabella,  found  one  in  a  sphagnum  clump  in 
Ascension  Parish  in  1998,  and  Derek  Whitney, 
a  baseball  player  at  Southeastern  Louisiana 
University,  found  one  in  a  log  near  Baton 
Rouge  in  spring  1999. 

No  matter  how  insignificant  they  appear, 
saving  our  salamanders  is  the  equivalent  of 
saving  wetlands. 

Because  salamanders  usually  live  or  breed 
in  water  —  whether  a  swamp,  river  or  seepage 
—  they  require  non-polluted  surroundings. 
For  this  reason,  salamanders  are  very  good 
water  quality  indicators;  the  presence  of  sala- 
manders typically  means  an  absence  of  pollu- 
tants and  hence  good  water  quality.  Because 
salamanders  have  highly  permeable  skins, 
they  are  readily  affected  by  anything  from 
slight  changes  in  water  acidity  to  accumula- 
tion of  hazardous  materials.  The  southern 
dusky  salamander,  once  found  from  North 
Carolina  to  east  Texas,  is  now  gone  from  much 
of  its  range  from  unknown  causes.  It  lived  in 
low  areas  such  as  swamp  margins  and  flat- 
woods  ponds,  but  during  the  past  20  years  it 
has  vanished  from  all  but  a  few  places  in 
Louisiana  and  may  now  be  limited  to  St. 
Tammany  Parish. 

Its  loss  may  seem  unimportant  to  humans 
until  one  learns  that  their  disappearance  may 
be  linked  to  low-level  ground  water  contami- 
nation. Importance  is  suddenly  attached  to 
the  situation  when  we  count  how  many  of  us 
rely  on  ground  water  for  drinking.  Like  the 
canary  in  the  coal  mine,  salamander  mortality 
may  forecast  our  water  quality.    % 

Jeff  Bound}/  is  a  LDWF  herpetologist  with  the 
Fur  and  Refuge  Division. 
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This  summer,  Louisiana  anglers  reeled 
in  some  of  the  largest  saltwater  catch- 
es ever  recorded  in  the  state.  Ken 
Kreeger  of  Slidell  reeled  in  a  22-foot 
Champion  Tunnel  Champ  with  a  150-  horse- 
power Mercury  outboard  from  Lake 
Catherine  on  June  2.   Richard  Simmons  of 
Covington  (not  the  exercise  guru)  reeled  in 
a  $30,000  fully  rigged  boat  package  from  the 
Delacroix  area  on  June  17.  How  did  they  do 
this?  They  were  casting  for  the  richest  catch 
ever — a  S.T.A.R.  tagged  redfish. 

The  Coastal  Conservation  Association 
(CCA)  held  its  fifth  annual  Statewide 
Tournament  and  Anglers'  Rodeo  (S.T.A.R.) 
this  summer — all  summer  long.  This  101- 
day  event  began  on  May  29  and  will  finish 
on  Labor  Day  and  spans  the  entire  Gulf.  In 
addition  to  the  attraction  of  fishing 
Louisiana's  abundant  gulf  waters,  anglers 
are  attracted  to  this  tournament  for  the 
prizes — 24  fully  rigged  boat,  motor  and 
trailer  packages. 

Louisiana's  renowned  saltwater  fishing 
draws  anglers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Fisheries  management  programs  over  the 
last  few  years  have  aided  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  many  marine  species,  replenishing 
the  interest  in  Louisiana's  coastal  recreation- 
al fishing.  Species  like  redfish,  speckled 
trout,  red  snapper  and  king  mackerel  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  prizes  anglers  can 


reel  in  from  the  coastal  waters.  Now  with 
S.T.A.R.,  anglers  can  bring  home  even 
greater  prizes.  S.T.A.R.  is  open  to  all  ages 
and  comprises  nine  categories,  including  a 
new  youth  division  for  anglers  17  years  old 
and  younger.  Youths  can  qualify  to  win  a 
complete  boat  package  by  catching  and 
entering  a  flounder  or  speckled  trout  with  a 
minimum  length  of  16  inches.  The  new  divi- 
sion also  offers  two  $2,000  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  as  bonus  drawings. 

The  other  categories  for  winning  the  cov- 
eted boat,  motor  and  trailer  packages 
include  speckled  trout,  flounder,  king  mack- 
erel, sheepshead,  red  snapper  and  cobia. 
However,  it  is  the  signature  category  —  the 
S.T.A.R.  tagged  redfish  —  that  highlights  this 
tournament.  The  Redfish  Release  Team 
secretly  tags  and  releases  50  redfish  in 
Louisiana  waters  for  this  signature  division. 
The  first  10  S.T.A.R.  registered  anglers  enter- 
ing a  S.T.A.R.  tagged  redfish  will  each  win  a 
22-foot  Champion  Tunnel  Champ  with  150- 
horsepower  Mercury  outboard  and  Magic 
Tilt  trailer.  Kreeger  and  Simmons  were  the 
first  two  1999  S.T.A.R.  participants  to  cash  in 
their  catches.  During  the  1998  S.T.A.R.  six 
anglers  caught  the  specially  tagged  fish  but 
all  six  missed  out  on  the  chance  to  claim  a 
$30,000  package  because  they  failed  to  regis- 
ter for  the  tournament. 

Although  the  redfish  category  draws 
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much  of  the  tournament's  attention,  each  cat- 
egory has  a  boat  package  to  win.  For  exam- 
ple, the  new  cobia  category  offers  a  17- foot 
center  console  Bay  Hawk  Sport  with  a  60- 
horsepower  Mercury  outboard  and  trailer; 
the  largest  red  snapper  reels  in  a  21-foot  Bay 
Hawk  center  console  with  150-horsepower 
Mercury  outboard  and  trailer.  There  are  22 
weigh-in  stations  throughout  Louisiana's 
Gulf  Coast  giving  every  S.T.A.R.  registered 
angler  a  chance  at  reeling  in  a  big  one. 

Anglers  who  are  interested  in  participat- 
ing in  S.T.A.R.  2000  must  be  a  current  CCA 
member  and  register  specifically  for  S.T.A.R. 
CCA  is  a  nonprofit  organization  that  pro- 
motes the  conservation  and  preservation  of 
Louisiana's  marine  life  and  responsible  man- 
agement of  the  fishery  resources.  Since  its 
creation  in  1984,  it  has  been  a  major  influ- 
ence in  Louisiana's  recreational  fishing  com- 
munity. Members  and  dedicated  anglers  like 
Ken  Kreeger  and  Richard  Simmons  are  proof 
that  CCA  helped  them  reel  in  the  biggest 
catch  of  their  lives. 

**For  more  information  on  CCA  membership, 
visit  their  website  (www.ccalouisiana.org). 


In  the  top  photo,  Richard  Simmons  jumps  for  joy  with  his  tagged  redfish  and 

in  photo  below,  Ken  Kreeger  kisses  his  tagged  redfish.  Both  anglers  won 

330,000  fully  rigged  boat  packages  for  catching  the  CCA/Mercury  S.T.A.R. 

tagged  redfish.  Simmons  caught  his  winning  fish  in  the  Delacroix  area  and 

Kreeger  hooked  his  in  Lake  Catherine.  Photos  courtesy  of  cca 


The  LDWF  Marine  Fisheries  Fin  fish  Program 
collects  and  analyzes  over  1,700  samples 
annually  in  monitoring  Louisiana's  estuarine 
dependent  fish.  Three  gear  types  (bag  seines, 
gill  nets,  and  trammel  nets)  are  used  to  sam- 
ple the  various  year  classes  of  fish.  Biological 
and  hydrological  information  is  summarized 
monthly  to  give  resource  managers  informa- 
tion as  to  the  current  condition  of  the 
resource.  The  life  history  information  gath- 
ered for  the  important  species  is  also  used  in 
developing  analytical  and  predictive  models. 
Additional  data  for  management  decisions 
comes  from  recreational  creel  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Department.  The  Marine 
Recreational  Fishery  Statistics  Survey  pro- 
gram is  a  valuable  resource  for  management 
purposes.  This  information  is  used  to  make 
management  recommendations  to  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  Louisiana  State  Legislature. 
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You  on 


Louisiana  marine  fisheries  scientists  ask  the  age  old 
question,  "Wliat'd  you  catch?" 


Louisiana  is  among  the  top  10  recreation- 
al marine  angling  states  in  the  nation. 
In  1997  nearly  600,000  anglers  fishing 
from  private  boats,  charter  boats  or  from 
shore  made  over  3  million  fishing  trips.  Over 
70  percent  of  the  trips  were  made  by  anglers 
fishing  from  private  or  rental  boats,  with  two 
percent  of  the  fishing  trips  occurring  from 
charter  boats.  Spotted  seatrout  accounted  for 
43  percent  and  red  drum  for  17  percent  of  the 
total  fish  harvested  in  Louisiana.  Where  did 
these  facts  and  figures  come  from?  They 
come  from  dockside  interviews  with  the 
Louisiana  marine  anglers. 

Through  1997  the  Marine  Recreational 
Fishery  Statistics  Survey  (MRFSS)  was  com- 
pleted by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  (NMFS).  The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  now  con- 
ducts this  marine  recreational  survey  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  Gulf  States  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission.  In  1998  LDWF's 
Marine  Fisheries  Division  began  conducting 
dockside  interviews  with  Louisiana  marine 
recreational  anglers  who  fish  from  shore 
(beach,  bank  or  pier),  private  vessels  and 
charter  boats. 

The  nationwide  MRFSS  project  was  initiat- 
ed by  NMFS  in  1979  to  gather  comparable 
information  on  the  size,  impact  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  marine  recreational  fishery  effort. 


NMFS  is  mandated  to  collect  information  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  fishery 
resources  under  the  Magnuson-Stevens 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1996  and  provides  funding  for  Louisiana's 
participation. 

The  MRFSS  survey  is  composed  of  two 
parts:  gathering  fishing-effort  data  by  phone 
and  gathering  catch  data  through  dockside 
surveys  of  marine  recreational  anglers. 
Fishing-effort  information  is  collected 
through  random  digit  dialing  of  households 
in  coastal  parishes.  The  telephone  survey 
determines  the  number  of  marine  recreational 
anglers  per  household,  number  of  finfishing 
trips  taken  within  the  last  two-months,  type 
of  each  fishing  trip  (charter,  private  or  shore) 
and  areas  fished. 

Dockside  interviews  of  anglers,  now  con- 
ducted by  LDWF,  gather  catch-specific  infor- 
mation such  as  fish  species  targeted,  number 
of  each  species  caught  and  released,  caught 
and  retained  and  length  and  weight  informa- 
tion on  fish  retained.  Interviews  also  gather 
information  on  the  state  and  parish  (or  coun- 
ty) of  residence,  number  of  fishing  trips  taken 
within  the  last  two  months  and  the  last  year 
and  the  area  where  the  fishing  activity  took 
place. 

The  fishing-effort  and  catch  data  are  com- 
bined to  produce  estimates  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  marine  recreational  anglers,  number  of 
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Dockside  interviews  of 
anglers  by  LDWF 
personnel,  gather 
catch  -specific 
information.  This  infor- 
mation includes  fish 
species  targeted,  number 
of  each  species  caught 
and  released,  caught  and 
retained  and  length  and 
weight 
information  on  fish 
retained. 


marine  recreational  fishing  trips,  numbers 
and  weight  of  fish  harvested  and  numbers  of 
fish  released  alive.  Commercial  catch  infor- 
mation is  collected  through  a  companion 
effort,  the  Louisiana  Trip  Ticket  Program. 
Recreational  and  commercial  data  are  used 
by  state  and  federal  fishery  managers  to 
develop  fishery  management  measures  to 
insure  the  continued  health  of  fish  popula- 
tions. 

The  Department  uses  specially  trained 
staff  biologists  and  technicians  to  collect  the 
most  accurate  information  about  fishing 
activities  and  species  catch  and  effort. 
Dockside  interviews  are  voluntary  and  con- 
ducted under  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  Data 
collected  during  the  intercept  is  confidential 
and  cannot  be  released  except  in  aggregate 
so  that  no  individual  angler  can  be  identi- 
fied. 

Anglers  are  first  screened  to  determine  eli- 
gibility. The  MRFSS  survey  targets  saltwater 
anglers  who  fish  recreationally  for  finfish. 
Anglers  must  have  completed  their  fishing 
activities  for  the  day  to  participate  in  the  sur- 
vey. Once  anglers  are  deemed  eligible,  they 
are  asked  a  series  of  questions  concerning 
their  fishing  activities  that  day.  Anglers  are 
also  asked  their  state  and  parish  (or  county) 
of  residence.  Residence  information  is  used 
to  determine  fishing  activity  by  non-coastal 
residents.  Anglers  are  asked  about  fish  they 
caught  and  those  thrown  back  and  about  any 
catch  available  for  examina- 
tion. The  Department's  sur- 
veyor also  asks  the  angler's 
permission  to  obtain  length 
and  weight  information  on 
the  catch  retained. 

The  total  time  needed  to 
conduct  each  MRFSS  inter- 
view varies.  The  question 
portion  of  the  MRFSS  takes 
no  more  than  five  minutes. 
The  amount  of  time 
required  to  obtain  length 
and  weight  measurements 
depends  upon  the  angler's 
luck  that  day.  Extremely 
large  catches  are  subsam- 
pled  to  minimize  the 
impact  on  the  angler's  time. 
A  supplemental  survey  is 
being  conducted  from  May 
1999  to  April  2000.  This 
additional  survey  is  a  socio- 


Photo  by  Richard  Bejarano 


economic  add-on  survey.  This  portion  of  the 
survey  takes  approximately  two  additional 
minutes  to  complete  and  is  geared  at  deter- 
mining the  economic  impact  of  marine  recre- 
ational fishing.  Questions  from  this  survey 
determine  if  the  fishing  trip  is  longer  than 
one  day,  if  anglers  are  staying  away  from 
home  to  complete  the  fishing  trip  and  if  they 
took  off  from  work  without  pay  to  go  fishing. 

Many  anglers  and  marina  operators  won- 
der how  a  particular  site  is  chosen  for  inter- 
views. The  Department  maintains  a  site  reg- 
ister listing  known  marinas,  boat  launches 
and  shore  sites  where  marine  recreational 
fishing  occurs.  These  sites  are  rated  by  the 
average  number  of  anglers  that  would  be 
encountered  during  an  eight-hour  period  of 
peak  fishing  activity.  Weekdays  are  rated 
separately  from  high-use  weekends  and  holi- 
days. 

The  higher  the  fishing  pressure  a  site  has, 
the  more  likely  that  site  is  to  be  chosen  for 
interviews.  This  does  not  mean  that  inter- 
views will  not  be  conducted  at  low  pressure 
sites.  According  to  Joe  Shepard,  programs 
manager  for  the  Louisiana  MRFSS  survey, 
"We  are  interested  in  all  levels  of  fishing 
activity.  We  will  be  at  the  low  pressure  sites  a 
percentage  of  time,  as  well  as  the  high  pres- 
sure sites.  Also,  it  doesn't  matter  if  an  angler 
caught  a  fish  or  not.  As  long  as  the  person 
was  targeting  saltwater  finfish,  we're  inter- 
ested in  talking  to  them." 

LDWF  participation  in  the  MRFSS  survey 
has  been  well  received  by  the  public. 
Cooperation  with  the  survey  has  been  near 
90  percent.  Cooperation  with  Department 
biologists  and  MRFSS  is  vital  in  determining 
the  wise  planning  of  conservation  and  man- 
agement measures.  Questions  concerning 
the  MRFSS  survey  can  be  directed  to  Joe 
Shepard,  programs  manager,  at  225/765- 
2371. 

Additional  information  on  the  MRFSS  survey  is 
available  on  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  web  page:  "http://www.st.nmfs.gov/stl ". 
Once  there,  go  to  the  Fisheries  Statistics  and 
Economics  Division  and  then  to  the  Recreational 
Fisheries  Section. 


Michelle  Kasprzak  and  Richard  Bejarano  are 
LDWF  marine  biologists. 
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LOUISIANA 

Tfc^our  Window  to  the  Outdoors^ 


Happy  Holidays, 

Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors  has  a  lot  in  store  for  you 
this  holiday  season.  Check  out  our  new  cold  weather 
gear,  the  new  knife  by  celebrated  Louisiana  craftsman 
Michael  Sanders,  Discovering  Snakes  in  Louisiana  CD-ROM 
and  much  more, 
i 

Sportsman's  Paradise 
Sweatshirt 


Fleece-lined  for  extra  warmth  with 
'.  two  button  collar.  Available  in  heather 
gray,  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
M,L,XL,XXL   $30 


Sportsman's 
Paradise 
Cardigans 

Fleece  cardigan  with  four 
button  front  and  two  pockets.  Off- 
white  or  navy  available.  One  size 
fits  all.  $30 


Stormkloth  Masks 
and  Gloves 

Surprise  that  special  hunter  in  your  life  Christmas 
"morning  with  gifts  of  comfort  and  warmth.  Perfect  for  Louisiana's 
damp,  chilly  days  in  the  duck  blind  or  on  the  tree  stand,  these  new  items 
are  made  of  STORMKLOTH  *,  a  unique  combination  of  fleece,  nylon  and  a  mono- 
lithic membrane  that  keeps  you  dry  and  warm.  Each  item  comes  in  mossy  oak 
pattern  to  blend  perfectly  outdoors. 
Gloves  $23 

Scarf  $18 

Balaclava  (full  face  mask)  $25 


O 


* 
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Holiday  Gifts 


&  % 


T-shirts 


Here's  a  T-shirt  to  wear  when  you  feel  like  telling  everybody  where  they  can  go 
...  for  the  best  hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  activities  anywhere.  Send  one  to  your 
buddy  in  Arizona  (along  with  a  picture  of  you  landing  a  trophy-size  blue  marlin  in  the 
Gulf)  or  just  wear  it  yourself.  100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk  screened 
./  ,  ;.  I    with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  Green,  khaki,  white  (not  \ 

^m£$k      '    M.L.XL   $15 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen  engraved  with  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  &  Fisheries.  Black  velvet  sheath  included.    $15 


New  Gaps 


Denim  Shirts 

A  perennial  favorite. 
Classic,  button-down  style.    100 
percent  cotton,  stonewashed  denim 
sports  shirts.  Button-down,  embroidered 
with  Sportsman's  Paradise.  S,M,L,XL  ,XXL 
Long  Sleeve  $35 
Short  Sleeve   $32 


Casual,  comfortable  cotton  caps  are  a  staple  of  any  outdoors-person's 

wardrobe.  Show  your  colors  with  a  deer,  duck,  bass  or 

pelican  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  One  size  fits  all  with  strap 

and  buckle  adjustment. 


Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.  Full  size  pins  average  2"  x  I".  Mini 
pins  average  3/4"  x  1/2".  Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 

Specify  number  and  name  when  ordering. 

Full  Size  Pins 

1  -  $6.00  each         2  -  $5.50  each       3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


92  Channel  catfish     106  Flounder 

93  Sunfish  101  Raffish 

94  Black  Crappie      108  Sea  horse 

95  Urgemouth  bass  109  Pheasant 
110  Woodcock 


96  Bass 

97  Paddlefrsh 

98  Sailfish 

99  Dolphin  fish 

100  Dusky  Shark 

101  Striped  bass 

102  Tarpon 

103  Speck  (weakfish)  1IB.5  Eagle 

104  Swordfish  116  Pelican 


118  Hummingbird 

119  Dove 

120  Horned  owl 

121  Snowy  owl 

122  Blue  jay 
110.5  Woodduck  (decoy)  123  White-tail  deer 

111  Mallard  124  Black  bear 

112  Woodduck  (flying)    125  Otter 


113  Turkey 

14  Botiwriin. 
115  Bald  eagle 


126  Armadillo 
122  Wolf 
127.5  Urge  buck 

128  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

129  Wild  Boar 


105  King  mackerel     1 17  Great  blue  heron      130  Mountain  Lion 


131  Dolphin  (porpoise) 

132  Bat 

133  Crawfish 

134  Lobster 

135  Crab 

136  Shrimp 

137  Tiger  Swallowtail 

138  Luna  moth 

139  frog 

140  Tree  frog 

141  Alligator 

142  Sea  turtle 

230  Bass  fisherman 

231  Canoe 


Mini  Pins 

1  -  $3.00  each 

143  Catfish 

144  Bass 

145  Woodcock 
148  Canada  goose 


Polo  Shirts 

Pique  knit, 100  percent  cot 
ton,  two  button  polo.  This  versa 
tile  shirt  is  at  home  on  the 
golf  course,  a  fishing  trip 
or  watching  the  game 
with  friends.  White  with 
green     collar,  navy  with 
green  collar  and  green 
with  navy  collar. 
M,L,XL,XXL  $30 


The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood 
and  Wild  Game  Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450  delectable,  time-tested 
Louisiana  dishes.  Recipes  for  all  types  of  wild  game  as  well  as 
side  dishes  and  desserts.  Color  photographs  $15 


2  -  $2.50  each         3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 


149  Mallard 
146  Turkey 

151  Quail 

152  Eagle 


153  Buck  head 

154  Bear 

155  Buck(|umping) 

156  Lobster 


157  Crab 

158  Shrimp 

159  Alligator 

160  Arrowhead 
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CHRISTMAS 


Swiss-tech's 
Original 
Self-locking 
Keyring  Tool 

It's  indispensible  for  the  frequent  travel- 
er. This  high  quality  steel  tool  has  precision  pliers, 
micro  and  regular  screw  drivers  in  flat  blade  and 
Phillips,  sheet  shear,  wire  stripper  and  wire  cutter.  Best  of 
\       all,  it  locks  onto  your  keyring  until  you're  ready  to  use  it. 
A     Comes  in  gift  box.         i,'***Bi*Tft     $23  00 


Bright  Eyes  Reflective 
Trail  Markers 

Pins  with  360  degree  reflective  capacity  light  the 
way  with  an  "all  way  shine".  Practically  invisible  in  the 
daytime,  Bright  Eyes  has  500  candlepower  reflective  abili- 
ty at  night,  spots 
a  secret. 
$4.25  box  of  50 


Antler  Pens 

I  landcrafted  from  deer  antlers, 
each  of  these  pens  is  as  unique  as  the  antler  it 
came  from.  This  is  a  great  gift  for  Dads  or 
graduates.  Comes  in  rosewood  gift  box  with 
LDWF  seal.  Small  pen  $65  Large  pen  $80 


Stormkloth 
Socks 

Hunters  know  that  comfort 
contributes  to  success. 
Keep  your  feet  warm  and 
dry  all  day  with  Stormkloth 
socks.  Great  for  wearing 
under  waders,  even  helps 
slip  them  on!  $18 


Meyerco  "Blackie  Collins"  Blade 
Sharpener 

This  is  the  last  sharpener  you'll  ever  have  to  buy.  Diamond- 
mpregnated  wheels  for  coarse  sharpening  on  one  side  and  ceramic  wheels 
for  fine  sharpening  on  the  other.  Both  sets  are  contained  in  one  convenient  case. 
Comes  with  gift  box.  $30.1 

Bluebird  and 
Duck 

Nest  Box  Kits 

An  exclusive  Louisiana 

Conservationist  item.  Quality  cypress 

pre-cut  and  pre-drilled.  Hardware  is 

ed.  It's  a  great  evening  project  for  parents 

and  kids.  Just  assemble  and  enjoy  wi 

your  own  back  yard. 

Bluebird  nest  box  kit  $16.00 

Duck  nest  box  kit  $25.00+  $10  shipping  and  handling 


Discovering  Snakes 
in  Louisiana:  cd-rom 

Created  bv  educator  Harriett 

Peuler,  Discovering  Snakes  in  Louisiana  is ' 

an  excellent  teaching  tool.  Exciting  pictures  combined  with  fun  and 

interesting  facts  and  the  easy  to  use  PC  format.  Children  and  adults 

alike  will  have  hours  of  entertainment  and  education.  Works  with 

Windows  95  and  Windows  98  operating  systems. 

Includes  free  snake  poster  $23 
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Mips,  Posters  and  Boob 


3fc  i 


Louisiana  Conservationist 


* 


Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year  with  36 
pages  of  full  color  photographs  and  informative 
articles  on  fishing,  hunting  and  outdoor  activities. 
Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $10 

2  years  (12  issues)  $18 
4  years  (24  issues)  $30 
(Special  order  form  enclosed.) 


Marine 

Recreational 

Fishing 

Maps 

Six  full  color  maps 

indicate  offshore/inshore  rig  locations,  launches 

marinas,  fishing  tips  and  species  identification. 

#1  Venice  to  Fourchon 

#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 

#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 

#4  Sabine  Pass  to  White  Lake 

#5  White  Lake  to  Atchafalaya  Bay 

#6  Texas/La.  coast  to  La./Mississippi  coast. 

Specify  map  number  and  choice  of  rolled  or 

folded.  $11.00  Folded   $12.00  Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 

offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 

Any  combination:  1-2  posters         $4.00  each 

3-6  posters        $3.50  each 

1  or  more  $3.00  each 


The  Deer 
Hunters 

A  celebration  of  Deer 
&  Deer  Hunting  Magazine's 
first  20  years.  Packed 
with  some  of  the  finest, 
most  thought-provok- 
ing articles  ever  to  appear  in 
the  magazine's  pages. 

$25.00 


Bats  of  Eastern 
United  States 

Full  color  photographs  with 
scientific  and  common  names.  Bat  facts 
listed  on  the  back.  Bat  house  instructions 
included.   $2.50 


Atchafalaya 
Basin  Map 

Detailed  drawing  of  the  basin 
including  the  Afhafalaya  Delta  Wildlife  Management 
Area.  Specify  folded  or  rolled.  $1.50  Folded 
$2.50  Rolled 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book 

$4.00 

Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching  $8.( 


Eat  Like  a  Wild  Mai 

Rebecca  Grav  has  compiled  the  greate 
recipes  from  Sport's  Afield's  past  1 10  years.  This 
unique  and  beautiful  volume  includes  recipes  for 
quail,  partridge,  bear  and  wild  vegetables,  amon 
many  others.  $25.0 


Managin 

in  Louisiana 


$5. 


White-tails 

Louisiana  Backya 
Wildlife  Manageme 


$5. 
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Shopper's  Tote 

Roomv  tote  bag  for  all  occasions.  Three 

front  pockets  for  small  items.  Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(14"  x  16  "  x  7") 
Black/Forest  Green 

$20 

Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote  with  multiple  zipper 
pockets,  u-shaped  zipper  opening  for  easy  loading. 
Embroidered  with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo, 
x  12"  x  II")  Black/Black   $35 

Waxed  Canvas 
Tote  Bags 

A  new  addition  to  our  canvas 
tote  family.  Combines  the  rugged 
[  quality  and  good  looks  of  our  other 
bags  and  water  resistance. 
Embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise  logo.  $28 


CHRISTMAS*  ** 
'99 


Long  Gun  Carrying  Bags 

A  key  to  safe  gun  operation  is  keeping  dirt  and  water  out  otyour  gunworks 
and  this  is  the  perfect  protection  for  your  firearms.  Made  of  durable,  water  resistant  waxed 
janvas,  our  carrying  case  will  take  the  abuse  that  your  gun  shouldn't.  Embroidered 
with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  Logo,  available  in  shotgun  or  rifle 


Canvas  Tote  Bags 

Perfect  for  travel,  shopping,  school  or  hobbies.  Embroidered  with 
Sportman's  Paradise  logo.  (I6"xl2"x5")  White  with  royal  blue  or  hunter 
green  trim.  $14 

Canvas 
Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking,  fish- 
ing or  hunting,  this  durable  pack  can 
hold  it  all.  A  monster-size  draw- 
string opening  allows  you  to  stuff  it 
\  to  the  top  and  still  close  it  with  no 
problem  and  the  padded  shoul- 
der straps  make  for  comfortable 
carrying  all  day  long.   Embroidered 
with  Sportsman  Paradise  logo.   $25 


Jerky  Marinade 
and  Cure 

Just  mix  with  water  and  season  up  to 
five  pounds  of  meat  for  drying  in  an 
oven,  smoker  or  dehydrator. 
Specify  regular  or  hot. 


Clearance  Specials  —  50%  off! 


x    Insulated  Sport 


Venison  Sticks 

In  the  mood  for  a  spicy  snack? 
Pacific  Mountain  Farms'  Venison  Sticks 
are  made  with  real  venison. M       $3 


Grabber  Energy  Bars 

1 00  percent  natural  all  fruit  bars.  Come  in 

four  great  flavors:  apple  apricot,  apple  strawberry,  apple 

raspberry  and  wild  mountain  berry.  Four  pack^$5 
$2.50 


Blue  Moon  Presoaked 
Woodchips 

Six  pack  cans  in  Bay  Wood,  Hickory,  Oak,  Pecan, 
Wild  Cherry  and  Special  Blend  ready  to  turn  your  back- 
yard grill  into  a  smokehouse.  JJfl/six  pack 
$5/six  pack 

Mountain  House 
Freeze  Dried  Foods 

Great  tasting,  shelf-stable  for  years,  lightweight 
and  compact.  Comes  in  13-ounce  single  servings.  Nine 
dishes  available,  call  for  availability.  Prices  vary.  J 
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Bottle 

Big  32  ounces. 

$4.50 

$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

16  ounces.  $4.50 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Ironstone  Coffee 
Mugs 

12  ounces.  $550 
$5.00  each  (4  or  more) 
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Quality  Outdoor  Horn 


^sr  3 


Flexi-Flask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen,  boiled,  rolled  or 
folded.  Made  with  electronically  welded  seams  with  a  push- 
pull  cap  and  plastic  laminate  with  a  durable  neoprene  cover. 
Great  for  ball  games,  camping,  hiking  or  just  hanging  out. 
Keeps  20  ounces  of  any  beverage  hot  or  cold.    Colors:  Forest 
Green,  Woodland  Camo. 

Forest  Green  $19.95 

Woodland  Camo     $21.95 


Wild  Feasts 


Blastmatch  and 
Wetfire  Fire- 
Starter  System 

Spring  loaded  rare  earth 
flint  bar  with  embedded  tungsten 
carbide  striker  in  a  patented  one 
handed  system  with  water  resistant 
cubes  which  light  easily  in  most  wet, 
windy  or  cold  conditions.  A 
practical,  multi-purpose  outdoor 
tool.  Use  it  around  camp  or  home. 
Use  it  carefully  as  an  emergency 
light  source  or  signal.     $20 


This  is  an  exciting  new  compiliation  brought 
together  by  Ducks  Unlimited.  Game  and  fish  recipes  with 
beautiful  photographs  make  this  a  must-have  for  any 
outdoors-person's  kitchen.  $25 

Duffel  Bag 

There  is  so  much  room  in  this  bag,  you  I 
have  to  borrow  stuff  from  your  friends  to  fill  it. 
Rugged  construction,  extra-big  pockets,  padded 
handle  and  optional  shoulder  strap.  Comes  in  green 
or  black,  embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's 
Paradise  logo.  Large  $22  Small,,  black  only  $15 


* 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 
Limited  Edition 

Classic,  collectors  style.  Serially  numbered  only 
available.  Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem. 
Four  inch  stainless  steel  blade.  Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders.  $110 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 

Classic,  working  stvle 
Micarta®  no-slip  grip  handle.  Four  inch  handle, 
bead  blasted  blade  with  LDWF  logo.  Made  by 
Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders. 


Limited  Edition  Knife 

Master  craftsman  Michael  Sanders  created 
this  knife  especially  for  the  Louisiana  Conservationist.  Comes  with 
leather  sheath,  Micarta*  non-slip  grip  and  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  logo.  Each  knife  is  stamped  with  its 
limited  edition  serial  number.      $90 

Classic  Freshwater  Fish  Cooking 

From  the  celebrated  Fish  and  Game  Kitchen  series,  outdoor  chef  Eileen  Clarke  brings  you  some  old  favorites 
and  some  new  twists  on  the  art  of  cooking  great  freshwater  fish.      $25 
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CHRISTMA 


Richartz  Utility  Knife 

A  true  improvement  over  the  old 

"Swiss  army"  designs.  The  Richartz 

"Picnic"  knife  has  high  qual 

ty  German  construction, 

stainless  steel  blades  and 

tools  and  a  non-slip 

grip.  Easily  converts  to 

knife  and  fork  when 

you're  ready  to  eat  your  meal  in  the 

wild.  Closed  length  is  4.5  inches, 

blade  is  2.5  inches. 


Burled  Buckeye  Pen 

Hand  crafted  pens.  Each  one  is  a  unique  wor 
art.  Comes  in  the  large,  double-twist 
model  or  the  small,  single-twist  model. 


Cobber 

Body  Cooling  Neck 

Wrap 

Keeps  cool  for  2-3  days  without 
refrigeration.  Just  soak  the  wrap  in  cool 
water  for  15  minutes  and  you're  off 
hiking,  biking  or  sight-seeing  comfortably. 
Comes  in  camouflage  pattern.       $10.50 


small 


$65 
$50 


Waxed  Canvas  Hats 

McAllister's  waxed  canvas  hats  are  the  perfect 
addition  to  any  Louisiana  outdoors-person's  bag.  The  water  resistant 
quality  of  their  wax  finish,  durability  of  canvas  and  choice  of  two 
camo  patterns  combine  to  make  this  the  best  duck  hunting  hat 
ever.  But  don't  stop  looking  for  uses  there.  Keep  your  McAllister 
hat  handy  and  keep  your  head  dry  in  style.  Two  designs  are  available 
—  the  pith  helmet  style  "Waterfowl"  in  Advantage  or  Shadow  Grass 
camo  and  the  fedora  style  "Beaver  Dam"  with  leather  hat  band  in 
Advantage  or  Wetlands  camo.   L,  XL,  XXL  specify  style  and  pattern  $32 

TT  n  Hand  Painted  Pins 

Hi-Stepper 

Not  your  average  lapel  pin.  These  are  individually  hand  painted 
Climb  most  T-post  fences  with  ease  and  secu-  works  of  outdoor  art   Attention  t0  detai|  ls  mcredlD|e.  with  sparkly  bass 
nty.  No  more  clothing  caught  on  barbed  wire  and  no     K^  mott|ed  ant|ers  and  indescent  hummingbird  feathers  these  are  the 
more  crawling  between  fence  strands.  Made 


of  sturdy,  lightweight  aluminum.  Fits 
easily  in  your  hunting  bag, 
glove  compartment  or 
even  your  pocket.  $15 


most  beautiful  and  realistic  animal  pins  we've  seen.  All  pins  have  two 
locking  clasps.   $20.00  each 
Specify  painted  pin  when  ordering. 
Available  painted  pin  styles. 

Bass  Redfish 

Butterfly  Hummingbird 

Deer  head  Pelican 

Duck  Turkey 
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MERCHANDISE  ORDER  FORM 

DO  NOT  use  this  form  for  the  magazine  subscription. 

Item                           Color      Size     Quantity      Price        Subtotal 

Mav  we  substitute  color  or  item?  Yes            No                 Subtotal 

Item  #1 

Shipping  &  Handling  (see  chart) 

Tax  (4%  for  Louisiana  residents) 

Additional  4.94%  tax  for  EBR  Parish  residents 

Total  Amount  Due 

2nd  choice 

3rd  choice 



Item  #2 

2nd  choice 

DO  NOT  INCLUDE  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

3rd  choice 

Ship  To: 
Name 

Address 

City 

Zip                                  Davtimp  Phnnp  ( 

State 

) 

PAYMENT  METHOD 

□  Check/Money  Order    □MasterCard    □viSA 
Credit  Card  Information 

Account  No.  

Expiration  Date  

Signature 


Shipping  &  Handling 

Charges 

Merchandise  Total 

Charge 

Up  to  $15.00 

$3.50 

$15.01-$30.00 

$5.25 

$30.01-$45.00 

$6.50 

$45.01-$65.00 

$8.00 

$65.01-$95.00 

$9.50 

$95.01  and  up 

$11.00 

Duck  Nest  Box 

$10.00 

Send  orders  (checks  payable  to) 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
Marketing  Unit 
P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70898 


Allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery.  Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Defective  or  damaged 
merchandise  only  will  be  refunded  or  exchanged  for  same  product. 
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Send  subscription  to: 

Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


□  1  year,  6  issues.  $10 

□  New 

Send  GIFT  subscription  to: 

Name 
Address 


□  2  years,  12  issues.  $18  □  4  years,  24  issues,  $30 

Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


City-State-Zip 
Phone 

□  1  year,  6  issues,  $10 

□  New 

Gift  Giver 


□  2  years,  12  issues,  $18  | .  .  4  years.  24  issues,  $30 

J  Renewal  (include  customer  number) 


Name 
Address 
City-State-Zip 
Phone 


Payment  Method 

□  CHECK/MONEY  ORDER 

□  CREDIT  CARD 

□  BILL  ME 


If  payment  is  made  with  a  credit 
card,  please  complete  the  following: 


□  Visa 
Acct  No.:  . 

Expiration: 

Signature:, 


Q  Mastercard 


Total  amount  $  . 


Send  checks  (payable  to): 
Louisiana  Conservationist 

P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898 
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Obscured  by  headlines  broadcasting 
the  exploits  of  their  few  disaffected 
peers,  there  is  a  group  of  American 
youths — a  group  whose  parents  have  not 
taken  a  halfhearted  role  in  their  upbringing. 
"Sir"  and  "ma'am"  are  often  heard  in  their 
conversations  and  they  do  not  misuse  their 
spare  time.  In  fact,  they  spend  most  of  it 
practicing  and  fund-raising  for  a  sport  about 
which  they  are  passionate. 

A  sampling  of  these  American  youths  dis- 
played their  talents  on  May  9,  1999,  when 
children  from  across  the  state  met  at  the 
Camp  Beauregard  firing  range  in  Pineville, 
Louisiana,  to  compete  in  the  Youth  Hunter 
Education  Challenge  (YHEC). 

Sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Hunter 
Education  Instructor  Association  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  YHEC  is  comprised  of  two  age 
groups,  a  junior  division  and  senior  division. 
Juniors  are  ages  10-14  and  seniors  ages  15-18. 
The  event  is  further  broken  down  into  indi- 
vidual and  team  categories.  Participants 
compete  in  orienteering,  wildlife  identifica- 
tion, rifle  and  muzzle  loader  marksmanship, 
shotgun  marksmanship,  archery,  a  hunter 
safety  trail  and  a  100-question  examination. 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator  Bud 
Carpenter  said  YHEC  instructors  approach 
the  course  as  an  advanced  curriculum  for 
children  who  have  completed  the  Hunter 
Education  Program.      Prior  completion  of 


hunter  education  is  one  of  the  two  require- 
ments for  YHEC  competitors;  the  other  is  the 
sponsorship  of  a  certified  volunteer  instructor. 

"YHEC  isn't  only  about  teaching  children 
to  become  hunters.  It's  about  helping  them 
learn  to  become  responsible  and  ethical 
hunters,"  Carpenter  said.  Throughout  the 
program,  and  particularly  during  safety  trail 
instruction,  the  children  are  exposed  to  situa- 
tions reminding  them  that  hunting  is  more 
than  merely  entering  the  woods  with  a 
firearm.  "Not  only  do  they  learn  more  pre- 
cise targeting  to  prevent  the  crippling  of 
game,  they're  also  taught  the  value  in  picking 
up  trash  they  see  in  the  woods  and  leaving 
land  the  way  they  found  it." 

For  Colt  Bothel,  this  year's  overall  junior 
division  winner,  the  program  goes  even  far- 
ther than  teaching  outdoor  ethics.  It  also 
helps  foster  the  kind  of  responsibility  and 
dedication  required  of  youngsters  to  reach 
maturity.  "YHEC  is  more  than  just  shooting. 
We  learn  respect  for  the  instructors  and  the 
sport,  dedicating  a  lot  of  our  free  time  to  prac- 
tice," he  said.  Although  he  practices  12  hours 
a  week,  including  six  hours  on  Saturday,  Colt 
said  he  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way.  "It's 
time  consuming,  but  it's  worth  it.  We  get  to 
meet  people  from  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  kids  are  being  taught  important  things 
such  as  safety  at  an  early  age,  which  is  some- 
times forgotten  by  the  parents." 
Colt,  who  set  the  state  YHEC  shotgun  record 
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Participants  compete  in 

orienteering,  wildlife 

identification,  rifle, 

muzzleloader 

marksmanship, 

shotgun 

marksmanship,  archery, 

and  a  hunter 

safety  trail.  They  must 

also  answer  and  a 

100-question 

examination. 


last  year  at  age 
13,  may  be  the 
exemplary  out- 
doorsman 
YHEC  instruc- 
tors strive  to 
fashion.  His 
father,  Mike 
Bothel,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the 
discipline  and 
attention  to  safe- 
ty he  has  seen 
by  Colt  since 
first  participat- 
ing in  YHEC 
four  years  ago. 
"He's  an  intelli- 
gent and 
I  responsible 
j.  child,  and  I  com- 
h  pletely  trust  him 
I  with  guns," 
Bothel  said.  "As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I'm  more  comfortable  hunt- 
ing with  him  than  I  would  be  with  most 
adults  I've  met,  because  I  know  safety  has 
been  ingrained  in  him  from  an  early  age." 

Good  discipline  is  a  given  in  this  kind  of 
program,  he  added,  and  the  fact  that  Colt 
and  his  peers  are  participating  in  a  sport  that 
requires  uncommon  focus  of  anyone,  regard- 
less of  age,  makes  them  stellar  representa- 
tives of  their  generation. 


Representing  the  responsible  use  of  arms 
and  a  sport  rich  in  history  the  young  marks- 
men of  YHEC  also  spend  many  hours  raising 
funds  to  help  finance  their  competitions. 
Much  of  their  spare  time  is  spent  at  car  wash- 
es and  going  door  to  door  to  raise  money  for 
travel  and  registration  expenses.  They  also 
volunteer  spare  hours  working  for  major 
YHEC  contributors. 

Although  YHEC  is  a  state-run  project, 
Carpenter  said  it  relies  heavily  on  donations 
to  make  the  competitions  possible. 
Organizations  such  as  Friends  of  NRA,  the 
Louisiana  Chapter  of  Safari  Club 
International,  the  Louisiana  Volunteer 
Instructor  Association  and  Louisiana 
Oilmen's  Association  are  all  major  players  in 
the  success  of  YHEC.  Through  the  goodwill 
of  such  groups  and  the  recruitment  of  new 
volunteer  instructors,  the  program  can  even- 
tually expand  to  include  more  children  want- 
ing to  participate. 

A  sentiment  echoed  among  the  parents  of 
YHEC  participants  is  also  shared  by 
Carpenter:  the  importance  of  YHEC  is  show- 
ing that  children  can  use  firearms  responsibly 
when  adults  play  an  active  role  in  their  lives. 
Both  Mike  Bothel  and  Carpenter  aired  con- 
cerns over  the  potential  of  recent  shooting 
incidents  to  endanger  the  future  of  a  sport 
they  see  as  a  family  endeavor. 

For  Bothel,  the  way  to  prevent  such 
tragedies  is  simple.  "It  all  falls  back  to  the 
parents.  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  you  that 
the  kind  of  children  participating  in  the 
YHEC  program  will  never  pick  up  a  firearm 
with  ill  intentions  because  their  parents  have 
taken  such  an  active  role  in  their  lives,"  he 
said.  Without  proper  guidance,  children  can- 
not be  expected  to  do  what  society  deems 
proper.  For  this  reason,  parents  like 
Carpenter  and  Bothel  express  frustration 
over  what  they  see  as  a  tendency  to  blame 
guns. 

YHEC  is  not  about  teaching  kids  how  to  be 
hunters,  but  how  to  conduct  your  self  if  you 
are  going  to  be  a  hunter — responsible,  ethical 
and  safe,  summarized  Carpenter. 

"The  youngsters  participating  in  YHEC 
are  upholding  our  proud  history  and  tradi- 
tion of  hunting  in  Louisiana  and  are  a  shining 
example  of  what  hunting  and  the  shooting 
sports  are  all  about,"  said  Carpenter. 
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The  State  Senior  Champs  DeSoto  Youth 
Sportsmen  Team  proudly  display  their  first 
place  trophy,  left.  From  left  to  right  are 
members  Brandon  Brown,  Raymond  Smoak, 
Amanda  Tyler,  Joshua  Moore,  Jacob  Bain  and 
Coach  Alan  Bounds. 


The  State  Junior  Champs  Caddo- 
Bossier  Team  pose  with  their 
first  place  trophy,  right.  From  left 
to  right  are  members  Colt  Bothel, 
Stacey  Hock,  Coach  Ken 
Everage,  Chenoa  Madere,  and 
Quinton  Prudhomme. 
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WINNERS 


YHEC  JUNIOR  INDIVIDUAL  OVERALL  RESULTS 


1. 

Colt  Bothel 

2. 

Stacv  Hock 

3. 

Eric  Tyler 

4. 

Bud  Rains 

5. 

Chet  Carpenter 

YHEC  JUNIOR  TEAM  OVERALL  RESULTS 

1. 

Caddo-Bossier 

2. 

DeSoto 

3. 

Terrebonne 

YHEC  SENIOR  INDIVIDUAL  OVERALL  RESULTS 

1.  Jake  Bain 

2.  Chris  LeBlanc 

3.  Amanda  Tyler 

4.  John  Mattingh 

5.  Nicole  Fournier 

YHEC  SENIOR  TEAM  OVERALL  RESULTS 

1.  DeSoto 

2.  Caddo-Bossier 

3.  Jeanerette 
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"is  wife's  face  was  blurry  through  the 
oxygen  tent  as  she  sat  at  the  foot  of 
.his  hospital  bed.  Lucius,  dying  of 
lung  cancer,  smiled  weakly.  He  coughed 
and  his  eyes  closed  involuntarily  with  the 
pain  as  he  drifted  in  and  out  of  conscious- 
ness. 

He  saw  Mike,  his  Walker  hound,  who  died 
eight  years  earlier.  Mike  was  young  again 
and  standing  on  a  ridge  on  a  beautiful 
autumn  day.  The  dog  was  barking;  encour- 
aging to  him  to  hurry  along  and  catch  up 
before  the  deer  was  lost.  The  vision  faded. 
Lucius  opened  his  eyes  and  coughed  violent- 
ly a  second  time.  He  choked.  There  was  a 
mild  quiver  in  his  right  foot,  his  hand 
dropped  to  the  sheet  and  his  eyes  closed 
again.  Lucius  Melancon  was  dead.  It  was 
Christmas  1965. 

As  an  infant,  Lucius  Melancon  had  been 
baptized  at  a  cathedral  in  Alexandria.  His 
coffin  rested  in  that  same  church.  His  life 
had  touched  many  others.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  his  family,  the  people  there  who  had 
meant  most  to  him  were  the  members  of  the 
Rapides  Parish  Hunting  Association.  Lucius 
organized  the  club  26  years  before  and  had 
been  in  charge  ever  since.  There  had  never 
been  an  election.  The  men  could  not  imagine 


anyone  else  holding  the  job. 

Deer  hunting  was  more  than  a  sport  to 
Lucius  Melancon.  It  was  a  communal  experi- 
ence. It  was  about  brotherhood  and  working 
together.  Lucius  believed  this  sense  of  com- 
munity had  been  lost.  Hunting  was,  for 
Lucius,  a  chance  to  literally  and  figuratively 
bring  people  back  to  the  camp  fire.  Now  he 
was  gone. 

Mark  Soulieu  read  the  Sunday  Advocate. 
The  newspaper  reported  that  while  LSU 
spent  Saturday  night  beating  Mississippi 
State  26  to  7,  the  Vietnam  war  raged  on. 

It  was  November  1973  and  deer  season 
started  that  month.  Deer  season  reminded 
him  of  Lucius  Melancon,  whose  youngest 
daughter,  Sue  Ann,  he  married  not  long  after 
Lucius'  death.  He  looked  down  at  his  key 
ring  and  the  wooden  deer  that  Lucius  had 
carved.  Mark  was  given  the  statue,  as  other 
members  of  the  club  had  been,  after  he  took 
his  first  buck.  That  was  the  tradition.  To 
mark  the  occasion,  Lucius  would  carve  an 
eight  point  standing  buck  —  one  and  one-half 
inches  tall  and  two  inches  long.  Each  deer 
was  exquisite  in  detail  and  identical  in  all 
respects  to  the  others  except  each  one  bore  the 
initials  of  the  member  and  the  date  it  was 
given.  He,  like  the  others,  considered  the  tiny 
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statuette  a  badge  of  merit. 

He  had  promised  his  brother-in-law,  Ted 
Reed,  that  he  would  take  him  hunting  that 
Monday.  That  was  impossible  now  because 
Mark  had  to  go  out  of  town  on  business.  Ted 
was  from  New  York  City  and  had  never 
hunted  before.  Mark  decided  to  call  his 
friend  Ellis  McKees.  Mark  reached  for  the 
phone  and  dialed.  "Hello,"  answered  Ellis. 

"Hey  boy,  what's  happenin'?"  said  Mark. 

"Yo,  you  rascal;  understand  you  won't  be 
joining  us  tomorrow." 

"Yeah,  that's  right,  got  to  work,  unlike 
you  politicians."  Ellis  was  a  state  legislator. 
Ellis  laughed. 

"What  can  I  do  ya'?"  Mark  explained  his 
problem  with  Ted  and  asked  Ellis  if  he  could 
help.  "Why  sure  boy,  I'll  take  care  of  your 
brother-  in-  law.  Tell  him  to  be  at  5:30  sharp 
tomorrow  morning  and  I'll  pick  him  up." 

It  was  a  cold  and  bitter  morning.  To  make 
matters  worse,  it  had  rained  very  hard.  Ted 
stood  on  the  front  steps  of  the  Soulieu  home 
waiting  for  McKees.  Soon  the  lights  of  Ellis' 
truck  illuminated  the  front  porch  as  he  drove 
up  the  driveway.  Ted  walked  across  the 
lawn  and  introduced  himself.  McKees 
smiled  and  shook  Reed's  hand. 

The  drive  to  the  woods  was  25  miles. 
When  they  arrived,  Ellis  turned  onto  a  dirt 
road  and  continued  into  the  woods.  As 
McKees  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge,  the  sun 
began  to  break  over  the  tree  line.  Reed 
noticed  a  clearing  at  the  bottom  and  a  one- 
story  building  to  the  left.  Parked  nearby 
there  were  a  number  of  trucks.  "Whose 
house  is  that?"  Ted  asked. 

"Oh,  that  was  the  old  hunting  camp." 
McKees  explained  as  he  drove.  "Been  there 
for  years.  Lucius  got  us  to  build  it."  McKees 
related  that  the  cabin  had  been  abandoned 
after  Lucius'  death.  The  club  built  a  new  one 
about  three  miles  away. 

The  hunters  assembled  around  McKees' 
truck  and  decided  the  morning  would  be 
spent  doing  a  drive.  John  Lewis  would  orga- 
nize the  drivers  and  the  dogs  and  McKees 
would  put  out  the  standers.  The  drive  start- 
ed about  7:30  a.m.,  with  the  usual  cacophony 
of  whistles,  yells  and  barking.  This  pro- 
duced a  number  of  frightened  squirrels  but 
no  deer.  The  men  called  the  morning  hunt 
quits  at  10:45,  got  their  trucks  and  drove  to 
the  "new"  camp,  as  it  was  called.  They 
would  return  at  3:30  for  still  hunting. 

On  the  way  back     that  afternoon,  Ted 


Reed  again  rode  in  the  cab  of  the  truck  with 
McKees.  Ellis  explained  that  he  would  drop 
Ted  off  at  the  "coon  crossing,"  as  it  was 
known  to  the  club  members.  "Now,  you  walk 
right  up  that  road  about  30  yards  and  you'll 
see  a  road  going  to  the  left.  You  walk  that 
way  about  another  40  yards  and  look  to  the 
left  and  you'll  see  a  tree  stand  lookin'  over  a 
green  patch,."  McKees  explained.  Reed 
shouldered  the  rifle  Mark  had  loaned  him 
and  waved  to  McKees,  who  was  already  dri- 
ving away. 

Ted  started  up  the  logging  road.  After 
walking  what  he  felt  was  the  30  yards 
McKees  had  estimated,  he  saw  no  turn  to  the 
left.  Actually  he  was  within  10  yards  of  the 
turn,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  During  the 
early  morning  storm,  a  tree  had  fallen  and 
hidden  the  road  he  should  have  taken.  Ted 
continued  to  walk,  and  noticed  a  small  stream 
to  the  right.  Although  it  was  late  afternoon 
and  the  temperature  was  dropping,  the 
thought  of  a  splash  of  cold  water  in  the  face 
was  a  welcome  prospect.  He  started  down 
the  slope. 

He  had  gone  no  more  than  10  yards  when 
the  ground  gave  way  and  he  fell  forward, 
tumbling  and  sliding  down  the  slope.  He  did 
not  stop  until  he  slid  into  a  large  water  oak, 
head  first.  Ted  was  stunned  by  the  blow  and 
lost  consciousness. 

McKees  returned  to  the  coon  crossing  at 
5:30  only  to  find  that  Reed  was  not  there.  He 
reported  this  to  the  others  who  searched  the 
woods  until  10:00  that  night  to  no  avail. 

The  top  of  Reed's  head  hurt  severely.    He 
opened   his  eyes   to   darkness  and  became 
aware  of  the  bitter  cold.  He  pulled  himself, 
up  using  the  tree  he  had  slid  into  to  steady 
himself.  The  rifle  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
Mistakenly,  he  began  to  walk  toward 
the  creek.  He  did  not  realize  his  error 
until  the  earth  beneath  his  left  foot 
started  giving  way.  He  was  standing  on 
the  sandy  bank  of  the  creek.    For  the 
moment  it  took  to  fall  into  the  water,  he 
thought  he  was  floating  in  air.  The  water 
was  bitterly  cold  and  he  struggled  to  stand 
up  and  pull  himself  out.       The  realization 
came  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  dark,  woods  in 
sub-freezing  temperatures  and  was 
soaked.  He  remembered  hypothermia 
could  take  a  man  in  minutes.    He  was  terri 
fied.  He  began  walking,  although  he  had 
no  idea  where  he  was  going. 

Reed  was  numb  with  cold  as  he  stumbled 
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through  the  woods  for  what  seemed  to  be 
hours.  And  then  there  was  a  voice:  "You 
there,  Reed."  Ted  sat  upright.  "Reed,  that 
you?"  There  in  the  gloomy  light  of  the  moon 
was  the  silhouette  of  a  man. 

"Yes!"  the  word  was  virtually  exhaled 
from  his  mouth.  "Yes,  I'm  Reed!" 

"I've  been  looking  for  you.  Are  you 
injured?" 

"Uh,  yeah,  kinda,  mostly  cold."  Ted  said 
as  he  looked  at  the  man  and  shivered. 

"Well,  OK,  then,  follow  me  and  I'll  take 
you  out." 

They  walked  for  more  than  20  minutes 
when  Ted  saw  a  light.  He  soon  realized  that 
they  were  very  close  to  the  camp  McKees 
described  as  the  "old"  camp.  Lucius 
Melancon's  camp.  "Come  along,"  the  man 
directed,  "I  have  a  fire  going  inside." 

He  opened  the  door  and  the  fire  illumi- 
nated the  room.  "Better  get  that  jacket  off. 
Got  some  coffee  here.  Help  yourself,"  the 
man  offered.  Ted  opened  the  thermos  and 
poured  hot  coffee  into  a  cup.  As  he  drank 
the  coffee,  he  walked  to  the  fire,  wrapped 
himself  with  a  blanket  the  man  offered  and 
sat  down. 

The  man  sat  across  from  him,  took  out  a 
knife  and  began  to  whittle.  Ted  watched  him 
for  a  moment.  The  man  began  talking  again, 
this  time  relating  stories  about  the  camp,  the 
men  of  the  club  and  their  adventures  over 
the  years.  Ted  was  riveted  to  his  voice,  for- 
getting he  had  not  asked  the  man's  name. 
The  man  continued  talking  into  the  evening. 
In  time,  Ted's  eyes  grew  heavy  and  he  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

Ted  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by 
the  sound  of  a  truck  engine.  He  heard  the 
voices  of  men  approaching.  The  cabin  door 
swung  open  and  there  stood  McKees  and 
John  Lewis.  "Where  have  you  been?" 
McKees  exclaimed.  "We  figured  you  for 
dead!" 


Ted  explained  how  he  made  it  to  the  camp. 
He  described  the  man  and  the  stories  he  told 
about  the  club  and  its  members.  Both  Lewis 
and  McKees  were  incredulous  because  they 
knew  who  fit  that  description.  "Look,  Mr. 
Reed,  I  don't  know  who  put  you  up  to  this, 
but  I  don't  think  it's  the  least  bit  funny," 
McKees  said  as  he  glared  at  Reed. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Ted  asked, 
genuinely  puzzled.  "You  think  I  made  this  all 
up?  Well  I  didn't.  Who  is  this  guy?" 

"Never  mind,"  McKees  said,  "just  go  on 
out  to  the  truck.  We'll  be  along."  Reed  gath- 
ered up  his  hunting  jacket  and  went  out. 

Lewis  turned  to  McKees:  "He  can't  be 
talkin'  about  Lucius?" 

"Of  course  not!"  McKees  snapped.  The 
man's  been  dead  for  eight  years." 

"Yeah,  but  how  else  would  Reed  know  all 
that  stuff?" 

"I  don't  know,  maybe  somebody  else  told 
him,"  McKees  said  as  he  walked  over  to  extin- 
guish the  fire. 

As  McKees  stirred  the  ashes,  he  looked  up 
at  the  rough-hewn  cypress  mantle-piece. 
There,  standing  at  the  left  corner,  was  a  small 
wooden  deer.  McKees  stared  at  it,  transfixed. 
He  reached  in  his  pocket  and  brought  out  his 
keys.  He,  like  Mark  Soulieu,  had  attached  his 
deer  to  his  key  ring.  He  compared  them. 
They  were  identical.  He  reached  up  and  took 
the  statuette  down  from  the  mantle.  He 
examined  it.  "Maybe  it  was  left  by  somebody 
else,"  he  thought.  Then  he  saw  the  inscrip- 
tion: 1973.  McKees  turned,  peering  into  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  room.  "Lucius?"  * 


Bill  Grimley  is  a  Baton  Rouge  trial  lawyer. 

David  Norwood  is  an  illustrator  for  The 
Advocate. 


Hypothermia  is  a  condition  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold  temperatures.  A  person  experienc- 
ing hypothermia  loses  body  heat  faster  than  he  creates  it,  which  eventually  means  reduction  of 
internal  body  temperature — a  very  serious  situation. 

Though  many  people  never  consider  the  possibility  of  hypothermia  in  a  southern  climate,  the 
danger  is  quite  real.  Prolonged  exposure  to  mild  cold,  even  temperatures  as  warm  as  60 
degrees  fahrenheit,  can  spell  disaster  for  some  people.  Humid  air  and  wind  make  the  body  feel 
several  degrees  colder  than  the  actual  temperature.  Immersion  in  water  or  wet  clothing 
increase  the  time  the  body  cools  by  a  factor  of  25-30. 

To  avoid  hypothermia,  an  outdoors-person  should  always  carry  a  dry  set  of  clothes  and  the 
basic  equipment  to  start  a  fire.  Experts  also  recommend  the  addition  of  high  energy  foods,  like 
chocolate,  to  first-aid  kits.  The  quick  burst  of  energy  often  helps  a  person  warm  up  faster. 
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WILDLIFE 
REFUGES 


Rockefeller 


Wildlife 


Edward  Avery  Mcllhenny  and 
Charles  Willis  donated  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana  in  1911.  The  13,000  acre  tract 
of  land  was  "the  first  wildlife  refuge  in 
the  world,  privately  donated  for  the  pub- 
lic good."  Today  Rockefeller  covers 
76,042  acres  of  marshland.  It  is  found  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Chenier 
Plain  Region,  and  is  bordered  to  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  refuge 
staff  has  managed  the  land  with  the 
intent  of  studying  and  protecting  the 
wildlife  that  lives  there. 

The  site  provides  an  observation  plat- 
form that   overlooks   an  intermediate- 
brackish  marsh  impoundment  managed 
for  both  fisheries  and  waterfowl. 
Waterfowl 

Rockefeller  winters  more  than  132,000 
waterfowl  annually  Primary  waterfowl 
seen  on  the  refuge  include  egrets, 
herons,  shorebirds  and  many  wintering 
waterfowl.  In  the  early  1960s  a  resident 
flock  of  giant  Canada  geese  was  estab- 
lished. Also  established  on  the  refuge  are 
two  wading  bird  rookeries. 

The  best  time  for  observing  waterfowl 
is  in  November.  Most  of  the  refuge  is 
closed  from  December  1  to  through  April 
30  to  minimize  disturbance  to  waterfowl. 
Shorebirds  are  best  seen  in  early  fall.  The 
large  live  oaks  around  refuge  headquar- 
ters also  serve  as  attractive  habitat  for 
perching  birds  during  the  spring  migra- 
tion period.  La.  Hwy  82  east  of  the 
refuge  offers  excellent  cruising  for 
wildlife  viewing. 
Furbearers 

The  refuge  not  only  houses  waterfowl, 
but  is  home  to  many  furbearing  animals. 
Animals  include  white-tailed  deer, 
swamp  rabbits,  coyotes,  skunk,  otter, 
mink,  raccoons,  and  other  marsh 
dwellers.      Although    hunting    is    not 


allowed,   regulated   trapping   is   allowed   for 

furbearers   that  could   damage   the  marsh. 

These   harvests   typically   target   nutria    and 

muskrats. 

Aquatic  Organisms 

Species  of  both  fresh  and  saltwater  fish  are 
found  throughout  the  marshes  and  canals  of 
the  refuge.  Popular  sport  fish  such  as  red 
drum,  southern  flounder,  black  drum,  catfish 
and  largemouth  bass  are  abundant.  Also 
found  are  brown  and  white  shrimp  and  blue 
crab.  Their  larva  and  young  feed  and  grow  in 
the  estuaries  until  they  are  adults.  Once  they 
are  adults,  they  migrate  back  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  spawn. 
Alligators 

Rockefeller  is  best  known  for  its  alligator 
population.  Under  optimum  water  condi- 
tions, nests  can  be  as  dense  as  one  per  ten 
acres.  Alligator  are  the  top  predators  in  the 
marsh  ecosystem,  where  they  serve  as  a  natur- 
al control  mechanism  for  prey  species  such  as 
nutria  and  muskrat,  that  if  left  unchecked 
could  severely  damage  marsh  vegetation. 
Recreational  Opportunities 

Recreational  opportunities  available  at 
Rockefeller  Refuge  range  from  sport  fishing  to 
bird  watching  and  sightseeing.  There  are 
three  boat  ramps  available  to  access  the 
refuge.  Two  of  these  ramps  are  state  owned 
and  are  free  to  the  public. 

Approximately  1-6  miles  of  canals  are  avail- 
able during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall. 
Some  of  these  canals  are  closed  to  fishing  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  while  adjacent  portions 
of  the  refuge  are  closed  to  protect  wintering 
waterfowl  but  about  40  miles  remain  open 
year  round.  Approximately  40%  of  the  canals 
opened  to  fishing  contain  fresh  to  periodically 
brackish  waters.  These  areas  are  popular  with 
fishermen  who  enjoy  angling  for  freshwater 
species  such  as  catfish  and  largemouth  bass. 
Redfish,  speckled  trout  and  blue  crabs  are  har- 
vested from  brackish  areas. 
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Louisiana  Species: 

Barred  owl  sitting  on 

backyard  fence— the 

bird  house  is  painted 

around  a  knothole  in 

thefence. 

Photo  by 

Louis  A.  Jagot 
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juisiana  Species: 

Fox  squirrel  at 

Girard  Park, 
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Hunting  & 
Fishing: 
Sunset  on 
Toledo  Bend. 
Photo  by 
Patsy  Corbett 
Anacoco 


LOUISIANA'S 

NATIONAL  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY 


15th  Annual 

PARTICIPATION  ACTIVITIES 

(instructors  present) 
Canoeing 
Fishing  Clinic 

ShOOting  (BB,  muzzleloader,  shotgun  skeet) 

Archery  Target  Shooting 
Duck  and  Goose  Calling 
Duck  Calling  Contest 
Boating  Education 

STATEWIDE  LOCATIONS 

•  Baton  Rouge  225/765-2925 

•  Minden  318/371-3050 

•  Monroe  318/343-4044 

•  Woodworth  318/484-2212 

•  Natchitoches  318/352-9457 

•  Slidell  504/882/6381 


Saturday,  September  25, 1999 

9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  at 
Waddill  Outdoor  Education  Center 

4: 


Outdoor  Event 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

(by  experts) 
Bowhunting 
Fly  Casting 
Fly  Tying 
Falconry 


Purchase  boat 

registrations,  hunting  and 

fishing  licenses 

TYPICAL  EXHIBITS  INCLUDE 

•  Commercial  Fishing  Industry 

•  Ducks  Unlimited 

•  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 

•  Operation  Game  Thief 

•  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program 

•  Louisiana  Natural  Freshwater  Catfish  Association 

•  Audubon  Society 

•  Bayou  State  Bowhunters  Association 

•  Louisiana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality 


(activities  will  vary  by  location) 


Sponsored  by 

Coca-Cola, The  Advocate  and 

Associated  Foods 


Louisiana  Nature 
Investigator 


BY  AMY  OUCHLEY  &  GAY  BRANTLEY 


Arthropod  Antics 


How  would  you  like  a  ringside  seat  at  the  circus?  There's  one  waiting  for  you  at  the  edge  of 
a  pond.  Find  a  small  pond,  sit  on  the  bank,  and  wait  for  a  few  minutes.  Soon  you  will  see  a 
diversity  of  creatures  performing  all  kinds  of  tricks.  It's  a  great  form  of  free  entertainment. 
The  main  attraction  stars  several  aquatic  arthropods. 

The  most  abundant  group  of  animals  on  earth  is  the  "joint-footed"  arthropods.    All  of  them 
have  jointed  appendages  (projections  from  the  body).  This  group  includes  :  Insects, 
Spiders,  and  Crustaceans.   Let's  investigate  a  pond  and  identify  several  arthropod  circus 
performers. 

A  group  of  small,  black  beetles  is  swimming  in  dizzying  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
near  the  edge.  They  appear  to  be  halfway  submerged  in  the  water.  These  are  whirligig  bee- 
tles, predaceous  insects  well  adapted  for  life  here.  Like  other  insects  these  beetles  have 
three  pair  or  six  legs.  The  last  pair  of  legs  look  like  hairy  paddles  and  propel  the  beetles  in 
rapid,  random  loops.    The  beetles  have  special  eyes  that  can  see  above  and  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  their  backs  are  covered  with  a  water-repellent  exoskeleton.  The  bee- 
tles gobble  up  smaller  insects  or  other  tiny  animals  that  float  on  or  near  the  surface  called 
zooplankton. 

What  is  that  beetle  that  is  swimming  on  its  back?  The  backswimmer  is  a  diving  beetle  that 
uses  its  long  oar-like  legs  to  move  its  body  forward  and  down.  It  preys  on  other  insects, 
small  fish,  and  will  bite  if  caught.  The  backswimmer  breathes  underwater  in  an  interesting 
way.  It  carries  a  bubble  of  oxygen  underwater  and  can  stay  submerged  for  an  hour  or  longer. 
Then  it  must  return  to  the  surface  to  renew  its  air  bubble.  This  is  just  one  of  its  unique  adap- 
tations for  living  in  water.    Beetles,  like  the  whirligig  and  the  backswimmer,   have  wings  and 
if  their  water  disappears  they  can  fly  to  another  pond. 

Approaching  the  shore  is  an  insect  that  is  walking  on  top  of  the  water.  Look  closely  and  you 
will  see  small  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  water  where  the  jointed  end  of  the  water 
strider's  legs  touch  it.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  phenomenon.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  water.  Water  molecules  are  attracted  to  each  other  which  cre- 
ates a  thin  film  of  water  on  the  top.  You  can  do  a  simple  experiment  to  see  this  feature, 
which  is  called  surface  tension.  Gently  place  the  tip  of  your  finger  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  a  glass.  Notice  your  finger  does  not  immediately  submerge,  but  creates  a  depres- 


Backswimmer 


Crawfish 


Cyclops 
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Water  strider 


Water  strider 


sion.  The  second  reason  for  this  animal's  skillful  "walking  on  water"  results  from  something 
that  we  have  in  common  with  the  water  strider.  At  the  end  of  its  leg  are  short  waxy  or  oily 
hairs  which  repel  water.  Humans  also  have  a  kind  of  oil  on  their  skin  produced  by  glands  just 
beneath  the  top  layers  of  skin.  This  oil  also  repels  water.  The  water  strider  will  drown  if  a 
wave  or  a  splash  submerges  it  because  it  can't  get  back  up  through  the  barrier  created  by  the 
top  layer  of  water  molecules. 

If  we  took  a  sample  of  the  water  from  the  pond  and  looked  at  it  under  a  low-powered  micro- 
scope, we  would  see  many  other  minuscule  performers  in  this  circus.  One  tiny  creature  is  the 
cyclops  that  is  named  for  a  one-eyed  giant  in  Greek  mythology.  The  Cyclops  has  a  single 
eye  between  two  long  antennae.  These  freshwater  crustaceans  feed  primarily  on  proto- 
zoans or  one-celled  animals.  Protozoans  eat  tiny  plants  that  float  in  the  water  call  phyto- 
plankton.  All  of  these  organisms  are  plentiful  in  clean,  freshwater  environments. 

Examine  one  of  the  chimney-like  structures  found  in  wet  mud  around  the  edge  of  a  pond  and 
note  that  it  is  constructed  with  pellets  of  mud  stacked  and  "cemented"  together.  A  crus- 
tacean called  the  crayfish  or  crawfish  (the  Louisiana  name  for  this  arthropod)  builds  these 
structures  at  night.    Try  building  a  chimney  with  tiny  balls  of  mud  and  see  how  high  you  can 
go.  Can  you  go  higher  than  a  crawfish?  Go  to  the  pond  at  night  with  a  flashlight  and  see  if 
you  can  catch  a  crawfish  in  action. 

Crawfish  can't  venture  far  from  water  because  they  must  keep  their  gills  moist.    The  next  time 
you  go  to  a  crawfish  boil,  examine  one  before  you  eat  it.  Pull  off  the  tail  (the  edible  part  of 
the  crawfish  is  actually  the  abdomen)  and  save  it  to  eat  later.  Now  look  at  what's  left.  There 
are  two  sets  of  feathery  gills  under  the  hard  upper  covering  called  the  carapace.    Two  spe- 
cialized appendages  called  gill  bailers  located  near  the  front  of  the  crawfish  propel  a  current 
of  oxygenated  water  over  the  gills.  The  oxygen  in  the  water  diffuses  or  moves  across  the 
membranes  of  the  gill  into  the  blood  and  carbon  dioxide  diffuses  out  of  the  animal's  blood 
into  the  water. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  arthropods  found  in  Louisiana's  watery  environments.  After  doing 
the  activity  below  take  a  trip  to  the  circus  and  look  for  other  performers. 

Louisiana  Nature  Investigator  Activity: 
Making  a  Food  Chain 


Whirligig 


Arthropods  can  be  linked  together  in  an  aquatic  food  chain.  The  food  chain  is  a  simple  way 
to  show  how  the  sun's  energy  is  passed  on  to  living  things  through  their  food.  The  sun  is  the 
fist  link  in  the  food  chain. 

To  construct  a  simple  food  chain  you  will  need  these  supplies:  several  sheets  of  paper,  a 
pencil,  scissors,  tape. 

1.  Cut  several  sheets  of  paper  from  top  to  bottom  into  4  equal  strips. 

2.  Write  "SUN"  on  one  strip  and  tape  the  strip  into  a  circle.  This  is  the  first  link  of  the  chain. 

3.  What  organisms  can  convert  the  sun's  energy  into  food?  This  the  second  link. 

4.  Write  the  names  of  arthropods  or  any  other  aquatic  animal  on  the  remainder  of  the  strips. 

5.  Link  the  strips  into  a  chain.  Think  about  who  eats  who. 

6.  Hint:  Sometimes  you  might  have  more  than  one  link  connected  to  any  one  link.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  a  food  web. 

7.  Where  would  your  link  be  on  this  food  chain? 

8.  Look-up  any  bold  words  you  don't  know  and  always  have  fun  investigating  nature's  links. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 

Survival! 

Being  the  Fittest  Means  Being  the 

Best  Prepared 

By  the  time  this  issue  arrives  in 
your  mailbox,  preparations  will  be 
underway  for  hunting  season.  Duck 
blinds  will  be  under  construction  as 
will  deer  stands.  It  is  time  to  plant 
food  plots,  clear  trails,  sort  out  that 
tangled  mess  of  decoys  and  tune  up 
the  outboards  and  all  terrain  vehicles 
(ATVs).  It  is  also  time  for  another  type 
of  preparation,  a  very  important  part 
of  outdoor  planning  that  is  neglected 
by  many  outdoorsmen  at  an  awful 
price.  It  is  planning  for  survival. 

A  survival  plan  makes  good  sense 
for  everyone  who  ventures  outdoors, 
but  it  is  particularly  important  for 
hunters  who  often  go  out  alone  and 
into  remote  areas.  No  matter  whether 
one  is  hunting  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  home,  or  venturing  deep  into 
the  back  country,  being  prepared  can 
make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

The  first  part  of  survival  planning 
should  be  putting  together  emergency 
gear.  An  emergency  kit  can  be  as  elab- 
orate or  as  simple  as  the  situation  calls 
for.  In  deciding  what  to  include  in 
your  particular  kit,  first  determine 
what  you  will  be  doing  and  where. 
The  hunter  who  will  be  hunting 
upland  game  on  land  may  need  only 
the  most  basic  supplies  such  as  a  first 
aid  kit,  waterproof  matches,  knife, 
flashlight  and  compass.  A  hunter  who 
must  travel  by  or  hunt  from  a  boat, 
will  need  much  more. 

Determining  what  survival  sup- 
plies will  be  needed  takes  speculating 
on  what  could  go  wrong.  For  example, 
hunting  by  boat  means  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  getting  wet.  While 


getting  wet  may  mean  no  more  than 
minor  discomfort  if  everything  else 
goes  well,  it  can  have  fatal  conse- 
quences if  a  wet  hunter  should  become 
stranded  in  cold  or  even  cool  whether. 
Hypothermia  can  set  in  quickly  and 
bring  death  within  hours  in  40  or  50 
degree  weather  if  the  victim  is  not  able 
to  get  dry  and  conserve  body  heat.  Dry 
clothes  and  a  heat  source,  along  with 
the  basic  survival  gear  and  nighttime 
emergency  signal  flares  should  be 
stowed  in  a  waterproof  container  in 
every  hunter's  boat.  Don't  forget  the 
basic  tool  kit  and  an  extra  spark  plug. 

Several  years  ago  I  knew  some 
waterfowlers  who  hunted  regularly  in 
an  area  of  flooded  timber.  The  prevail- 
ing wind  and  weather  conditions  dic- 
tated where  in  the  3,000  plus  acres  of 
swamp  they  would  hunt  on  a  given 
day.  They  strategically  placed 
throughout  the  area,  in  hollow  trees  or 
under  fallen  logs,  caches  of  supplies 
including  tins  of  food,  matches  and 
quart  syrup  cans.  Why  the  syrup  cans? 
Each  can  contained  a  roll  of  toilet  tis- 
sue soaked  in  rubbing  alcohol.  The  lid 
could  be  popped  off  the  can  and  a 
match  would  light  the  roll  of  tissue. 
The  alcohol  would  burn  for  hours  with 
the  tissue  acting  as  a  wick.  The  make- 
shift emergency  heater  was  reusable, 
potentially  life  saving  and  very  handy 
for  warming  cold  hands  or  drying  wet 
feet.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  if 
stranded  overnight,  these  hunters 
were  prepared. 

The  hunter  who  ventures  forth  on 
the  ever  popular  ATV  needs  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  emergencies  too.  The 
tool  kit  and  extra  spark  plug  better  be 
on  board  as  well  as  the  basic  survival 
gear  and  the  supplies  needed  to  repair 
a  flat  tire.  Part  of  survival  planning  is 
taking  steps  to  avoid  injury.  A  helmet 
should  be  worn  by  anyone  riding  an 
ATV.  If  the  rider  is  not  going  to  wear 
the  helmet,  at  least  wear  eye  protection 
and  gloves.  Know  the  trails  and  do  not 
travel  at  high  speed  through  unfamil- 
iar territory.  The  ATV  allows  the 
hunter  to  carry  along  much  more 
emergency  gear  but  it  is  of  little  use  if 
he  ventures  too  far  on  foot  from  where 
he  parked  and  can't  find  the  four 
wheeler  again.  Don't  laugh.  It  hap- 
pens. 


Each  of  us  will  hunt  in  different 
areas  under  different  circumstances 
and  what  may  be  adequate  preparation 
under  one  set  of  circumstances  may  not 
fill  the  bill  in  another.  Planning  for  sur- 
vival means  thinking  about  all  the 
things  that  can  go  wrong  and  being 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  worst. 
Murphy's  Law  is  never  more  true  than 
when  you're  stranded  30  minutes  after 
dark,  with  no  way  to  fix  the  problem 
and  no  way  to  get  help. 
Communications  in  such  situations  can 
make  the  difference  between  a  quick 
rescue  or  an  overnight  search. 

Communication  is  much  more  prac- 
tical and  reliable  today.  Cellular  tele- 
phones and  two  way  radios  are  avail- 
able and  affordable.  Two  way  radios 
have  become  standard  equipment  for 
hunters  out  west  where  treks  deep  into 
remote  country  are  routine.  They  are 
not  only  handy  but  can  have  life  saving 
potential  for  the  hunter  who  is  injured 
and  unable  to  walk  or  becomes  lost. 

Cellular  telephones  are  also  becom- 
ing standard  equipment  on  hunting 
and  fishing  trips  and  are  commonly 
used  to  call  for  help.  A  young  couple 
recently  used  a  cell  phone  to  call  911 
from  their  boat  after  they  came  upon  a 
boating  accident  and  rescued  to  injured 
people  from  the  water.  Thanks  to  the 
call,  emergency  medical  assistance  was 
waiting  at  the  boat  landing  when  the 
young  couple  arrived  with  the  injured. 
Try  your  cellular  phone  in  your  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  area  to  check  for  good 
reception  to  determine  if  it  is  a  reliable 
means  of  communication. 

Global  Positioning  Satellite  (GPS) 
Systems  are  becoming  standard  equip- 
ment as  hunting  and  fishing  gear.  They 
are  a  very  reliable  means  of  determin- 
ing location  and  direction  of  travel. 
However,  they  don't  always  work  well 
under  trees  and  they  need  batteries  to 
operate.  Be  sure  to  carry  spare  batteries 
and  don't  forget  the  compass  as  a  back- 
up in  case  the  GPS  malfunctions. 

These  are  just  a  few  tips  on  how  to 
prepare  for  emergencies  and  survival 
situations.  Wildlife  agents  are  always 
ready  for  search  and  rescue.  By  being 
prepared  and  anticipating  what  can 
and  will  go  wrong,  the  lost,  stranded  or 
injured  outdoorsman  places  the  odds 
of  being  found  alive  in  our  favor. 
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L.D.W.F.  Offers  Lottery 
Deer  Hunts 

Hunters  are  invited  once  again  to 
take  part  in  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries' 
wildlife  management  area  lottery 
hunts.  The  department  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  lottery 
hunts  this  fall  on  Bayou  Macon  WMA 
and  Buckhorn  WMA. 

"Buckhorn  and  Bayou  Macon  are 
small  WMAs,"  said  Dave  Moreland, 
LDWF  deer  study  leader.  "We  feel 
the  best  way  to  manage  their  popula- 
tions is  by  holding  one  two-day  lottery 
hunt  each  year."  Three  hundred 
hunters  will  be  chosen  for  the  Nov.  20 
and  21  hunt  at  Bayou  Macon  and  750 
for  the  Nov.  26  and  27  hunt  at 
Buckhorn.  A  computer  program  picks 
participants  at  random  from  the  list  of 
applicants. 

"We  had  a  very  successful  hunt  on 
Bayou  Macon  last  year,"  Moreland 
said,  "but  we  were  a  few  hunters 
short  on  Buckhorn,  so  the  harvest 
wasn't  as  good  as  expected." 

The  department  expressed  hopes 


that  better  hunter  participation  would 
make  this  year's  hunt  more  success- 
ful. To  track  the  success  of  LDWF's 
management  strategy,  hunters  who 
harvest  deer  at  the  hunts  will  be 
required  to  check  them  out  at  a  check 
station  near  each  WMA.  In  addition, 
hunters  on  Bayou  Macon  will  be 
required  to  validate  their  permits 
before  entering  the  woods. 

Hunters  wishing  to  apply  should 
contact  their  regional  offices  or 
LDWF's  main  office  in  Baton  Rouge. 
The  deadline  for  applying  is  Sept.  30, 
1999.  A  $5  non-refundable  applica- 
tion fee  must  be  sent  with  the  form 
and  the  form  must  be  filled  out  cor- 
rectly and  completely.  Questions 
regarding  the  lottery  hunt  should  be 
directed  to  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Wildlife 
Division,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70898  or  225/765-2346. 


Hunter  Education  Courses 
Statewide 

As  new  locations  become  available, 
the  Louisiana  Department  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  will  release  up-to-date 
schedules  for  its  Hunter  Education 
courses  through  1999.  The  free 
courses  lead  to  certification,  which  is 
mandatory  for  persons  born  on  or 
after  Sept.  1,  1969,  who  seek  to  pur- 
chase a  Louisiana  hunting  license. 

Hunters  10  years  of  age  and  older 
who  attend  the  course  will  become 


Secretary  Jimmy  Jenkins  presented  Lt.  Jeff  Mayne  an  award  for  meritorious 
service  for  his  work  during  the  1999  legislative  session  . 


permanently     certified.  Those 

younger  than  10  will  be  certified  for 
one  year,  and  must  repeat  the  course 
annually  until  reaching  that  age. 
Certification  requires  a  10-hour  mini- 
mum of  instruction  and  hunters  must 
attend  all  classes  within  one  sched- 
uled course. 

Course  topics  include  safety,  out- 
door ethics,  wildlife  management, 
habitat  preferences  of  game  species, 
and  selecting,  handling  and  maintain- 
ing firearms.  Students  also  partici- 
pate in  a  supervised  firing  exercise 
after  learning  firearms  safety. 

For  a  current  schedule  of  the  1999 
Hunter  Education  courses  statewide 
call  225/86-2932. 

Waterfowl  Lottery  Hunt  Scheduled 

Red  River  and  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Areas  will  be  open  for 
lottery  duck  hunts  during  the  1999- 
2000  season.  Applications  must  be 
received  in  Baton  Rouge  by  Sept.  27, 
1999  to  participate  in  these  lottery 
hunts.  A  non-refundable  $5  adminis- 
trative fee  must  accompany  each 
application  submitted  to  Waterfowl 
Lottery  Applications,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
P.  O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70898-9000.  While  both  sites  are  lot- 
tery hunts,  the  rules  and  dates  differ 
for  each  WMA. 

The  Red  River  hunt  will  be  similar 
to  last  year  with  the  Department  pro- 
viding decoys,  blinds  and  transporta- 
tion to  sites.  Hunts  will  be  restricted 
to  persons  selected  by  lottery  and 
limited  to  three  people  per  blind. 
Successful  applicants  will  be  notified 
by  mail  and  required  to  submit  an 
additional  $50  to  the  Department  for 
use  of  blinds  and  decoys.  Shooting 
hours  will  be  one  half  hour  before 
sunrise  until  12  noon.  Lottery  hunt 
dates  for  Red  River  WMA  are  Nov.  1 3 
and  20,  Dec.  1 1 ,  1 8,  22  and  29,  1 999 
and  Jan.  2,  8,  15,  22  and  29,  2000.  A 
youth  lottery  hunt  will  also  be  avail- 
able on  this  area  Jan.  29  and  will  be 
restricted  to  adults  18  years  of  age  or 
older  who  will  be  accompanied  by  no 
more  than  two  youths  under  the  age 
of  16.   Adults  will  not    be  allowed  to 
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Louisiana  Youths  Recognized  for 
White  Crappie  Drawings 

Three  of  Louisiana's  budding  artists 
took  top  honors  this  month  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  national  non- 
profit organization,  Wildlife  Forever. 

Brady  Thigpen  of  Mansfield, 
Shreveport's  Susan  Gillen  and 
Benjamin  Napper  of  Dubach  are 
Louisiana's  winners  in  the  1999 
State-Fish  Art  Contest.  Thigpen 
placed  first  among  the  fourth  through 
sixth  graders,  Gillen  won  the  division 
for  seventh  through  ninth  graders  and 
Napper  won  the  sophomore  through 
senior  division. 

The  students'  winning  sketches  of 
Louisiana's  state  fish,  the  white  crap- 
pie, were  judged  at  Wildlife  Forever's 
headquarters  in  Eden  Prairie,  Minn. 
Judges  included  National  Football 
League  Hall  of  Fame  member  and 
former  coach  Bud  Grant  and  Federal 
Duck  Stamp  winner  Jim  Hautman. 
All  winning  artwork  can  be  found  at 
www.statefishart.com. 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  an 
educational  program  encouraging 
children  to  learn  about  aquatics  and 
the  preservation  of  natural  resources. 
In  addition  to  drawing  the  fish,  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  submit  a  written 
composition  on  its  behavior,  habitat 
and  efforts  to  preserve  For  informa- 
tion on  aquatic  education  contact 
Wayne  Huston  at  225/765-2933,  E- 
Mail  huston_w@wlf.state.la.us 

Proof  of  Ownership  Required  to 
Obtain  Boat  Registration 

Boat  owners  must  have  valid  proof  of 
ownership  to  register  new  or  used 
boats  with  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  in  accor- 
dance with  state  law.  The  law  is 
being  strictly  enforced  with  no 
exceptions,  LDWF  officials  warn. 

The  rules  apply  to  changes  in 
ownership  of  boats  already  regis- 
tered with  LDWF  as  well  as  to  boats 
not  previously  registered  in 
Louisiana.  All  boat  owners  are 
required  to  complete  a  boat  registra- 
tion application  and  provide  support- 
ing documentation  of  ownership. 

All  applications  for  transfer  must 
include  the  current  Louisiana  boat 


registration  number.  Proof  of  owner- 
ship is  also  required  in  the  form  of  a 
notarized  bill  of  sale  signed  by  the 
prior  owner  or  the  prior  owner's 
Louisiana  boat  registration  certificate 
with  the  reassignment  of  ownership 
on  the  reverse  side  completed  and 
signed  by  the  prior  owner. 

For  new  applications,  the  boat 
owner  must  provide  a  bill  of  sale, 
invoice  or  manufacturer's  statement 
of  origin  from  the  dealership.  Proof  of 
state  and  local  taxes  paid  must  be 
clearly  evident  or  the  owner  must 
provide  a  tax  certification  form.  A 
homemade  boat  without  a  hull  identi- 
fication number  must  be  inspected  at 
an  additional  cost  of  $25. 

All  boats  being  brought  in  from 
outside  Louisiana  must  have  an  out- 
of-state  registration  or  title,  a  bill  of 
sale  and  a  completed  tax  certification 
form.  If  an  out-of-state  registration  or 
title  is  not  available,  the  owner  must 
provide  a  certified  original  letter  from 
the  state  the  boat  is  leaving  that 
acknowledges  the  status  of  the  boat 
or  provides  documentation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  boat. 

Additional  information  is  available 
from  LDWF's  Boat  Registration 
Section  at  225/765  2898. 


New  Law  Provides  Extra  Youth 
Deer  Hunts 

Young  deer  hunters  will  have  extra 
hunting  opportunities  this  season, 
thanks  to  an  act  passed  by  Louisiana 
legislators  during  the  1999  session. 
Senate  Bill  223,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Foster  Campbell  of  Bossier 
City,  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Louisiana  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  and  became  Act  69  of 
the  1999  regular  legislative  session. 
The  new  law  establishes  "a  special 
open  deer  hunting  season  for  youth 
under  sixteen  years  of  age."  The  sea- 
son will  begin  the  weekend  prior  to 
muzzleloader  season  in  each  zone 
throughout  the  state.  The  youth  sea- 
son will  be  open  to  both  Louisiana 
residents  and  non-residents  who 
have  completed  a  hunter  education 
course. 


Thirteen  year  old  Kenneth  Hicks  of 
Ringgold  killed  this  fine  non-typical 
buck  opening  weekend  last  year. 
While  it  appears  he  can  compete  with 
older  hunters,  Kenneth  will  participate 
in  the  Special  Youth  Deer  Hunt  this 
year  on  his  hunting  club  in  Bienville 
Parish. 

Youths  participating  in  the  hunt 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  licensed 
adult  1 8  years  of  age  or  older  and  the 
accompanying  adult  may  not  pos- 
sess a  firearm. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  will 
again  offer  special  youth  hunts  on 
some  wildlife  management  areas 
(WMAs). 

WMA  youth  hunt  participants 
must  wear  a  total  of  400  square  inch- 
es of  hunter's  orange  garments  and  a 
hunter's  orange  cap.  Hunters  outside 
WMAs,  on  privately  owned,  posted 
land,  may  wear  a  hat  or  cap  com- 
pletely covered  in  hunter's  orange  in 
lieu  of  the  400  square  inches.  All 
hunters  are  urged  to  consult  the 
1999-2000  Louisiana  Hunting 
Regulations  pamphlet,  available  this 
fall,  for  additional  regulations  and 
season  dates. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Many  thanks  to 
the  vigilant  subscribers  who  wrote, 
called  and  E-mailed,  bringing  to  our 
attention  the  incorrect  identification 
of  the  redbellied  woodpecker  on 
page  27  in  the  June/July  LCM  issue. 
We  apologize  for  the  error  and  we're 
happy  to  know  so  many  of  you  know 
your  birds.  Thanks! 
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ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  the  Photography 
Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers.   One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 


Deadlines 

January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 


Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.   These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


Mail  submissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase, Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA    70898 
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Wild  Dove  with  Wild  Mushrooms 

12  wild  doves 

1  lb.  mushrooms  (preference- 
La.  Chauterelle) 
1/2  cup  red  wine 
1/2  cup  water 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
1   onion 

1    carrot 

salt  &  pepper  to  taste 

Lift  up  breast  and  leg  quarters  from 
doves  and  place  into  roasting  pan 
with  carrot  and  onion,  diced  into 
small  cubes.  Add  olive  oil  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  into  oven  at 
350°  for  15  minutes.  Then  add  wine 
and  water  and  continue  baking  at 
325°  for  20-30  minutes  until  well 
cooked.  Remove  doves  and  strain 
sauce  into  small  pot,  add  with  wild 
mushrooms  into  sauce,  reduce  until 
coating  consistency.  Then  serve  wild 
mushrooms  sauce  over  dove.  Serve 
with  wild  rice,  dirty  rice  or  mashed 
potatoes. 

Oyster  Artichoke  Bisque 

4  fresh  artichokes 

1   bottle  champagne 


1/2  cup  butter 
1    cup  celery 
1    cup  onion 
1   cup  whole  leeks 

1  1/2  cup  flour 

2  quarts  shrimp  stock 
2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  teaspoon  pepper 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

2  egg  yolk  hard  boiled  and  finely 
chopped 

dash  of  nutmeg 

2  oz  butter 

4  dozen  medium  sized  oysters 

Chop  artichoke  hearts  and  marinade 
in  champagne.  Melt  butter  in  pot, 
add  celery,  onions,  and  leeks.  Stir, 
then  add  flour.  Stir  well,  then  add 
artichokes  and  champagne.  Cook 
slow  for  30  minutes,  then  add  shrimp 
and  oysters.  Cook  for  another  10 
minutes.  Add  cream  and  egg  yolks. 
Cook  for  5  minutes,  and  serve  inside 
artichoke  that  has  been  hollowed 
out. 

Bread  Pudding 

2  loaves  of  day  old  bread 
1   cup  sugar 
1    cup  raisins 


1   tablespoon  cinnamon 

1   tablespoon  nutmeg 

1/4  teaspoon  ground  cloves 

1  tablespoon  vanilla 
1/2  cup  raspberry  liquor 

2  cup  milk 

1   cup  cream 

5  eggs 

1    cup  white  chocolate-grated 

Preheat  oven  to  350°.  In  a  bowl 
mix  eggs,  milk,  cream,  vanilla,  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  and  clove  liquor. 
Add  torn  bread  strips  and  raisins 
and  let  soak  up  liquid.  Place  1/2 
mixture  in  baking  dish  2  inches 
deep.  Top  with  flakes  of  chocolate 
and  cover  with  remaining  bread 
mixture.  Cover  pan  with  foil  sheet 
and  cook  in  350°  for  30  minutes  or 
until  golden  brown  on  top.  Serve 
warm  and  place  on  a  tablespoon  of 
fresh  raspberry  puree  over  the  top 
of  pudding. 


Chef  Philippe  Parola  is  President/CEO 
of  the  LA  Culinary  &  Hotellerie  Institute 
and  Commandeur  des  Cordon  Bleu  de 
France.  Website:  littp:/ftinLiaclief-parola.coin 
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